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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Among the rare and valuable books in the late Duke of 
Devonshire’s library there are a few of which there are no 
duplicates anywhere, and, what is still more extraordinary, 
no one has ever read them. The following are some of 
them: ‘‘ Perey Vere,” in forty volumes; ‘ Tadpoles, or 
Tales Out of My Own Head”’, “ The Life of Zimmer- 
mann,” by Himself, ‘‘ Boyle on Steam”; ‘‘ Voltaire, 
Volney, Volta,’ three vois. , “Barrow on the Common 
Weal” ; and ‘The Recollections of Bannister,’ by Lord 
Stair. These curious titles were supplied to the Duke by 
Thomas Hood for lettering certain sham volumes. It is 
much easier to give names to sham books than to real 
ones, as novelists have reason to know. If all the good 
stories have not been told, most of the good titles have 
been taken, and there is no means, thanks to the idiocy of 
the authorities at Stationers’ Hall—who only enter books 
by their authors’ names—of finding out whether they have 
been taken or not. Even when the enterprising publisher 
who lives on the blackmail exacted for an unhappy coin- 
eidence of this kind did not exist, there was always a 





difficulty in selecting titles. We are told that ‘ The 
Rambler” was one so little understood that a French 
journalist translated it ‘‘ Le Chevalier Errant,” and, 


when it was corrected to ‘‘ L’Errant,”’ that a foreigner 
drank Johnson's health by the appellation of ‘ Mr. 
Vagabond.’ It is curious, by the way, that Disraeli 
the elder prophesied failure to ‘‘The World”’ (a much 
earlier one than the present), upon the ground that it 
suggested a mere circuit round St. James’s Street, which 
shows that a philosopher is not always a journalist, though 
a journalist should be alwaysa philosopher. ‘ The Cham- 
pion of Virtue,” the same authority tells us, could find no 
readers but as ‘‘The Old English Baron ” it passed (one 
may add, in spite of its excessive dulness) through many 


editions 


The religious tract writers have been, and still are, 
very though not always very reverent) in 
their choice of titles. Some of the old ones are literally 
too good to be quoted, but one may be allowed to speak of 
‘* The Gun of Penitence ” **went off’ to admira- 
tion). ‘ The Sixpenny-worth of Divine Spirit,’ and 
‘*Some Fine Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity, care- 
fully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the great Swallows of Salva- 

Some titles of books have been purposely ambigu- 
the Marquis of Carraccidi called his ** La Jouissance 
de So1-méme™”: ‘‘ seduced by the epicurean title of ‘ Self- 
enjoyment,’ the sale of the work reached to six editions 


Ingenious 


(which 


tion 
ous. 


with the hbertimes, who, however, found nothing in it 
but very tedious essays on religion and morality.” One 
wonders whether this idea of the Marquis furnished a hint 
to the author of ‘* Never Too Late to Mend” for a most 
humorous incident in that fine novel. 


A lecturer at the Royal Institution informs us that 
while in a state of rest are alkaline, but 
when active, acid.” This would not affect the mussel of 
commerce in any case, since it is always in a state of rest, 
but the observation only applies to the human muscle. 
So far as it goes, the dictum does not seem to be in favour 
of athleticism, and perhaps accounts for the irritability 
observable in persons who take violent physical exercise. 


** muscles 


Great pedestrians are always morose, and will not stop a 
moment for a comrade who wants to tie up his boot-lace. 
Of the malice and fury of football-players it is superfluous 
to speak, and even cricketers at the end of their toil, 
and when just declared ‘‘ out’? by the umpire, are often 
extremely cross. It is pleasant to find that this is not 
‘**temper”’ (as we thought) but only muscular acid. 


It is strange how little comment has been made upon 
the elevation of Sir William Thomson to the Peerage. It 
is almost the first step on the path recommended by 
Mr. Walter Besant—the ennobling of literature, art, and 
science—and as regards science it is the first step. There 
was one scientific lord before, it is true, but he was born 
so. ‘* Now,” as the song of the ‘ Little Nigger Boys” 
has it, ‘‘there are It yet remains to give Lord 
Tennyson a brother peer, though in one sense hi can have 
none. One does not see why ‘* people of that kind” (as 
they were called by a certain hereditary aristocrat) should 
not behave themselves in the Upper Honse as respect- 
ably as the Ailesburys and others. Sir William is likely 
to ‘‘ make a figure” there, as he has often done elsewhere, 


two.” 


and he is used to magnets. 


Phrenology has gone out of fashion, but I can remem- 
ber when it was thought highly of in quite scientific 
circles ; it was even suggested that our heads should be put 

y, so that the good bumps should be 


The authorities 


into moulds in infan 
developed and the bad ones depressed. 
were consulted in my own case, with a result that I decline 
to state. Some of them, it is true, were less unfavourable 
than others, but these were obviously flatterers. One 
said—I possess his written testimony—‘‘ This is the head 
of an individual born to benetit his fellow-creatures in the 


paths of practical science; he will go far as a builder of 


~ 
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bridges.” This pleased my family (who thought anything 
better for me than literature) very much, but I felt that 
the eulogy was undeserved. I knew that no passenger 
would ‘ go far” on any bridge that I built. Some people, 
however, still believe, it seems, in Bumpology. A young 
man from the-country, the other day, who was starting in 
life with eighty pounds stolen from his employers, con- 
sulted a phrenologist as to his character and prospects. 
The sage assured him that *‘ he had a well-balanced con 
stitution and good mercantile und commercial faculties ”’ ; 
while ‘‘his organ of locality adapted him for travel and 
seeing strange places.” He added that ‘“ hopefulness 
would spur him on to success.” The youth accordingly 
travelled up to London, frequented music-halls, lost half 
his capital at the races, and is now in prison. It was a 
bad forecast, but not for the phrenologist, who got half-a- 


guinea for it. 


The professional physiognomists, as a rule, are much 
more successful, especially the female ones, who are always 
young and good-looking, the appearance of wisdom not 
being at all necessary for the calling. It is generally com- 
bined, to some extent, with chiromancy. the professor 
takes the disciple’s hand that she may investigate his 
countenance with the greater intentness and _ solicitude. 
She is happiest with her older applicants, because the 
autographs of time and “lines of life’ are more easily 
read upon their features, and also because there is no fool 
like an old fool. 


The deciphering of human character by handwriting is 
no modern calling. Our forefathers so contidently believed 
in it that Oldys indicates as characteristic the handwriting 
of no less than eight of our kings. Nor doves it seem to 
strike him that their writing- master might have had 
something to do with it. The professors of this art still 
drive a brisk trade, though it is often marked by want 
of caution and sheer idleness. No skill whatever is required, 
but a good literary style (slightly Johnsonian) and a 
general knowledge of human weaknesses. Faults should 
be very lightly dealt with, and in a manner to suggest that 
they have a charm; individuality and force of character 
should be always attributed, because they are what most 
people want, and wish to persuade others they possess. 
Above all things, the professor who would succeed in this 
calling must have an Ordnance map, which should be con- 
sulted before replying to country correspondents. He can 
rarely resist the temptation of writing duplicate characters 
it does save so much time and trouble), and it is most 
important that fhese should not be sent to applicants in 
the same neighbourhood. Addresses are deceptive, for they 
may be contiguous, even though in different counties. It 
is very nice’to be told that your handwriting exhibits 
strength of character, vigour of mind, generosity of dis- 
position, and ‘‘a number of other things,’ but not so 
much so when you discover, by comparing notes, that 
your cousin in the next county, but also in the next parish, 
and a notorious duffer, is credited with the same heroic 


nature. 


‘*Of writing many books,” if one may trust to the 
Publishers’ Gircular, there is still no end, though one may 
be allowed to doubt whether ‘‘ weariness of the flesh ”’ has 
befallen some of their authors by reason of ‘‘ much study.” 
Of the 896 new works of fiction published within the last 
twelve months, it is sad to think how much was rubbish. 
On the other hand, it is not to be concluded that the 52 
works on theology were all (to use a term not unknown 
in *‘ the trade” If the truth were told, as 
many of them were brought out without pecuniary assist- 
But a divine 


sweetmeats. 


ance from their publishers as of the novels. 
who is popular with his flock can effect a considerable 
local sale for his productions: he expects to see his book 
on their tables when he makes his professional call, and 
that book has to be bought, and cannot be procured 
from the libraries. The amateur novelist enjoys no such 
meouragement. His friends advise him not to publish, 
and are not so inconsistent as to swell his circulation by 
purchase. He brings his dull story cut in spite of them 
and of ‘‘ the gods and of the booksellers’ shops.” ‘* Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,”’ saith the preacher, and illustrates 
it by his own case; but the amateur novelist “ 
more.” Until the libraries have the courage to put their 
feet down and say, ‘‘ No rubbish to be shot here,”’ nothing 


goes one 


will stop him. 


It is seldom that laws can affect the follies of social 
life, but our Post Office authorities have made an effort in 
that direction. Correspondents are “ kittle cattle”’ to deal 
with; they will transgress the postal laws if they can and 
strain their consciences over a halfpenny, and, rather than 
send a letter to explain why they forward a newspaper, 
will cause a friend half an hour of fruitless investigation 
This last temptation, at least, the Postmaster-General has 
taken away by permitting them to note outside the wrapper 
the page within to which they wish to draw attention. Ni 
longer is there any excuse for sending a sixty-column news 
paper for the sake of a paragraph, which one has to search 
for as for a needle ina bottle of hay. It was, of course, 
your idle correspondent who indulged in this hateful vice ; 
anyone who knew the value of time would have cut the 
thing out if it was worth sending (which in nine cases out 
of ten it is not) and enclosed it in an envelope. A wretch 
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to whom this oftence was brought home once said to 
me: “TI thought you would have liked to read our 
paper, at all events”’ (i.e., whether you found the para- 
graph or not). So it seems that in some cases sheer 
egotism is at the root of this evil. The offender really 
flatters himself that the affairs of his outlandish region 
hiv an interest for the world at large. 


As with all names capable of being played upon, that 
of the late Astronomer-Royal was a subject for jokers: on 
one occasion it was the source of the very best application 
of a Shaksperian quotation that ever was made. The 
University of Cambridge made him Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy, and gave him their observatory to live in, 
but no salary, which caused it to be said, ‘‘ They gave 
to Airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” The 
witticism is attributed to the late Master of Trinity 
(Thompson) upon the principle that to him that hath 
more shall be given; but I believe the feather belongs 
to another cap (or chap). There is no one who—though 
quite innocently—acquires so much ‘ unearned incre 
ment’’ as the established joker, unlike the poor pillaged 
poets, though others may have ‘‘ got the seed,” it is he 


who reaps the harvest. 


The question, ‘‘ Why not jinrikshas in London?” is 
still exciting interest. Why not, indeed * It is ridiculous 
to say that a carriage, however fairylike, drawn by man 
degrades the species, when the very height of human 
enthusiasm finds an outlet in dragging home newly 
married couples to their ancestral halls (often contrary 
to their inclination) or political persons who have been 
successful at the polls. Moreover, Bath-chair men are 
not more degraded that I know of than other chairmen 
Where we have so many athletes, who now waste them- 
selves in profitless and dangerous pursuits, such as foot 
ball, in which they often maim themselves for life, or, at 
the very best, become good ‘‘ half-backs”’ (which must be 
torsos), it should be most cheering to find an opportunity 
both of making themselves useful and getting paid for it. 
A good runner (quiet in harness) might make a large 
income in the shafts of a jinriksha, and might easily 
“nursing” omnibuses, and even some 
our acquaintance. It is 
that they would be as 
would surely 


outpace our 


railways of said by those 
obstruct all innovation 
hansoms,; but a good many 
be gratuitous. What could be a prettier proof of a young 
man’s devotion than that he should take his beloved object 
out for a drive with himself in the shafts’ His ‘ blazer’ 
and his jersey would, of course, be exchanged for his 
mistress’s colours : it would be most picturesque and 
romantic, and save her a certain shilling a mile, with 
probable impertinence for not making it eighteenpence. 
Moreover, if there were parental objections to his wooing, 
her father’s heart by taking 
** This is my jinrik- 


who 


dear as 


he might soften cruel 
him into the city every morning. 
sha,” the old gentleman would explain to his astonished 
partners at the office, ‘‘ and that [pointing to him] is th« 
young fellow who wants my Jemima. He is sound enough 
in wind and limb, but deficient in capital.” On the other 
hand, if stubbornly resolved to get rid of him, he might 
for a few mornings give the direction ‘‘ Highgate Hill,” 
which would probably settle the matter. 


A literary gentleman of eminence ‘just before his 
death,” the other day, a New York paper tells us, thus 
expressed his views upon the earnings of his profession : 
‘‘An industrious writer, by a legitimate exercise of his 
that is, never writing advertisements or trash for 
By a compro- 


calling 
the sake »f pay—can just exist, no more. 
mise, not dishonourable but exasperating, he can average 
during the best years fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds 
But no man should enter the literary life unless 
he has a fortune. The best wayis to make a fortane first, 
and write afterwards.” This last advice of the expiring 
sag: is excellent, put is not likely to be followed, since nc 
man who has made a fortune by other means bas ever 
distinguished himself in letters, the rest is rubbish, and 
mischievous rubbish. What literary man, not a tailor’s 
poet, ever does write advertisements 7 Who has to make 
an exasperating compromise, and with what, in order to 
succeed Of course, if a man’s natural bent is to write 
indecently, ne must curb it if he wants decent people to 
real him, at this he may be amazed, but scarcely exasper- 
ated. If th sage did not mean this, what on earth did 
he mean’ No author ever wrote successfully —far less, 


a year. 


well —against the grain. 


The which often contains interesting 
information, gives some curious statistics, in illustration 
of the evils of drunkenness, concerning the overlaying of 
infants. To the bachelor it seems surprising how a 
mother can avoid these little catastrophes, but with care 
and caution a tolerable safety can be assured: only she 
must never be unconscious that the baby is there. After 
too much alcoholic liquor she loses consciousness, with 
the following deplorable results: out of 1000 deaths 
caused by overlaying, 280 occur on Saturday nights, when 
dissipation is at its height, 170 on ‘‘ Saint’ Monday, when 
it is still high, and then a gradually decreasing number, 
till the fatal Saturday comes round again. 


Vegetarian, 
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“HENRY VIII.” AT THE 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
“What can a boy of thirteen know about plays and play- 
acting?” This is the remark with which I am met when I 
venture on some scattered memories of the great Charles 
Kean revival of Shakspere’s “Henry VIII.” at the old 
Princess's Theatre in Oxford Street in the year 1855. Well. I 
grant it, not very much, but still I have theatrical memories 
of a far earlier date than that. The theatre was my passion 
ever since I conld read ; and whenever, as a boy, I could get 
hold of the daily paper, [ first turned to the “clock,” 
and wondered what the plays were like that were 
described simply by their titles. But surely one who can 
distinctly recall Madame Vestris in the Planché days of 
the Lyceum in “The Island of Jewels,” in “The King of 
the Peacocks,” and * King Charming”; who was first taken 
to Old Drury to see James Anderson and Miss Vandenhoff play 
in “ The Lady of Lyons” bcfore a Christmas pantomime called 
“ Kenilworth” ; and who was first introduced to “ Hamlet” in 
the memorable reign of Phelps at Sadler's Wells, can remem- 
ber through this vista of years so far back as 1855; Why, at 
the age of thirteen I considered myself quite an old playgoer. 
Luckily, I lived in London, and my father, though a clergy- 
man, had no puritanic feelings against the play. One thing 
is quite certain, and that is that I can recall Mrs. Charles 
Kean as Queen Katharine and the celebrated vision better than 
anything else in the play. Possibly it was because I was of a 
dreamy and imaginative nature, or it might have been the 
“angels” or the celestial music ; but Queen Katharine’s vision 
is more firmly impressed on my mind than Charles Kean as the 
Cardinal, or Ryder as Buckingham, or Walter Lacy as the 
burly King. I can remember the angels in the vision and 
the soft slow music far better than the colour of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s robe, about which there has been much discussion. 
In the long after years—if ever they shall come to me—I 
wonder what I shall remember best in the splendid pageant 
prepared so sumptuously by Mr. Henry Irving for the play- 
goers of his time. What are the things that impress me most 
now, sitting as I am and recall- 
ing them some few days after 
the glamour of the scene has 
disappeared ? 

I shall remember, I am very 
certain, the first appearance of 
Cardinal Wolsey almost as soon 
as the play has started. It was 
a picture of superb colour and 
magnificent design in action. 
And there stood Wolsey in all 
the panoply of state craftily 
eyeing his enemy Buckingham. 
It is impossible to efface that 
picture fromthe memory. There 
it must remain. <A _ thousand 
comparisons rush through the 
brain. What is this man? Is 
he Cardinal Richelien —is he \\\ \\ 
Dante—is he Louis XI.?) Who “WAND 
is he and what is he? He does 
not look to me like the ill-bred 
man risen to power by pure 
force of brain and matchless 
audacity. There is in his face 
something of the ascetic, some- 
thing of the fox, but a face of 
singular refinement, a demean- 
our of manifest good breeding. 
I had been poring before over 
countless pictures of Wolsey. 
All contained some signs of 
grossness—not a sensualist, but 
a lover of the good things of 
this world. There is nothing 
gross about Henry Irving's 
Cardinal. But, whether like 
the recorded pictures or no, 
it is a quite possible Wolsey. 


LYCEUM. 


ABBAS 


It is, like everything Henry THE NEW KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 


Irving does, picturesque to a 

fault. ‘The colour has dazzled, delighted, and vanished into 
the distance; the scarlet cardinal’s hat has been borne 
away ona cushion, but there, swathed in geranium-red over 
thick rose lace—there, with his biretta drawn tightly down, 
concealing the face and emphasising the pallor of the great 
Cardinal, stands the man whose pride is to be lowered by a 
fall inexpressibly piteous. What matters it, after all, if it is 
the right Cardinal or the wrong Cardinal? We do not know, 
nor, indeed, does it matter much, so long as it is a Cardinal 
capable of bringing action and interest and movement to 
a play singularly destitute of dramatic interest. 

I shall remember also—how, indeed, could I forget ?—the 
still more gorgeous scene where the Cardinal gives a banquet 
richer than any king could set before his guests. Amid all 
this gaiety, this revelry, this feasting, this eating and drinking, 
the moody Cardinal sits apart on a king's throne glorying 
in the magnificent scene, proud of his power. This is the 
summit of the man’s exhanstless ambition. How little does 
he know that the death-knell of all his hopes is sounded : 
Proud Lord Cardinal, how he would scout the idea if he were 
toll to-night that the long-necked and apparently insignificant 
Anne Boleyn, sitting a few tables off, was to be the millstone 
round his neck, the cause of his grave collapse! Already the 
masked King is knocking at the door of my proud Lord 
Cardinal. Already the feasters and mummers are clamouring 
for admittance. Come down from your throne, my Lord 
Cardinal, and bid them welcome! Itis to be Lge ct Rew Meus 
no more. From this moment your doom is sealed. Once the 
greedy monarch has touched the palms of the apparently 
insignificant Anne Boleyn it is all over with the Cardinal. 
He owned it later on. Fate has worked its way. A new 
passion has inspired the monarch, and his poor conscience is 
disturbed abont the legality of his marriage with Katharine 
of Arragon. These thoughts spring out of this magnificent 
picture as array ed by the most artistic manager the stage has 
ever possessed, and I wonder if this acme of glory and pomp 
will hold the memory as long as Buckingham’s departure for 
death, which, to my mind, is by far the most interesting 
moment of this enriously uninteresting play. We want no 
show here, we want no colour, we want no help to the 
imagination. All we want is an actor capable of speaking the 
poet's noble verse, and, what is more to the point, capable of 
so understanding and expressing it as to bring it home to the 
minds and the imaginations of the andience. Such an actor 
has most certainly been obtained in Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
who, in his long black robes, crucifix in hand, takes farewell 
of the world, and dimly prophesies the fall of his hated 
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enemy. Mr. Robertson, with his grand rich voice and his 
delightfully sympathetic manner, visibly affected the audience. 
It was exactly what was wanted. This was no mandlin 
sentiment, no lachrymose appeal at the gate of death, but the 
pathetic and pure utterance of a noble nature. Better to me 
than all the pomp and panoply was this one brief moment of 
human tenderness, this quiet interlude of acting amid so 
much processional magnificence. We get a mixture of the two 
in the trial of Queen Katharine. Here, on an unfortunate 
evening for the actress. she was at her best. It is 
scarcely fair to Miss Ellen ‘Terry to fudge her at all 
by her first performance of Queen Katharine. She was 
evidently suffering, but loyally stood to her post when her 
physical energy was almost exhausted. When the happy 
time comes for renewing an acquaintance with Queen Katharine 
and the play generally, I do not doubt that it will be admitted 
that this is Miss Terry's finest scene. She discards, as she was 
bound to do, the traditions of the ill-used Queen. She is as 
unlike the Siddons school and its descendants as she was in 
Lady Macbeth. She treats the character from her own point 
of view, and emphasises the tenderness, the loneliness, and the 
piteousness of the cast-off wife and noble lady. Other actresses 
have dwelt upon her power, on her female dignity, on her out- 
raged pride. But Miss Ellen ‘Terry cannot scold. Her voice can 
tremble with emotion, but then come the tears. Other 
actresses have imagined that the King was tired of the Queen 
because she was a little passé, because she was not s0 young 
as she was, because she was not so physically attractive as in 
the old years. ‘This Miss Ellen Terry could not do. It would 
be a physical impossibility. No art can deprive her of the 
charm that nature has given her. So she leans upon the 
purely feminine side of Katharine’s nature, She makes a 
struggle for right, but her strength is soon exhausted, so 
she sinks back a wreck of her former self, a crushed lily, a 
flower cut down by an unskilful gardener. 
THE LATE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 

The almost sudden death, on Thursday, Jan. 7, of Mohammed 
Tewfik Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, is an event much to be 
deplored. No Mohammedan ruling prince had merited higher 
personal esteem, or had more faithfu:iy devoted himself to 





PASHA, 


improve the condition of his people. In accepting, as circum- 
stances obliged him, the aid and guidance of English official 
advisers, with needful military support, he showed a just 
confidence in the sincerity of the British Government, and 
retained his dignity as a Sovereign with his loyalty to Islam 
and to the legitimate prerogative of the Turkish Empire. 
Tewfik Pasha has, unhappily, not lived to see the work of 
administrative reform in Egypt completed. He has died, 
in the fortieth year of his age, after a reign of twelve years, 
the beginning of which exposed him to great troubles and 
dangers, and which was encumbered with ruinous financial 
embarrassments, caused by the reckless extravagance of his 
father, Ismail Pasha, bringing the State into helpless complica- 
tions with the European Powers interfering on behalf of its 
creditors, Ismail Pasha being formally deposed by the Sultan, 
at the combined request of those Powers, England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, his son Tewfik, as the Western 
rule of primogeniture had been adopted in 1866 for the heredi- 
tary succession, became “ Khedive” in the place of Ismail. 
That title had been substituted, by the same act of concession 
from the Sultan to the ruler of Egypt, for the preceding style 
of “ Wali” or Viceroy, and the sovereignty was limited only 
by a feudal allegiance, with a yearly tribute of money. The 
young Prince, in 1879, was but seventeen years old, as we 
should reckon, though eighteen by the Mohammedan com- 
putation of lunar months. Factious and seditious intrigues 
against his authority, from the outset, beset his acces- 
sion to the throne; and, in little more than two years, a 
formidable military revolt, led by Arabi Pasha, whom we 
should deem rather an ignorant and headstrong enthusiast 
than a malignant traitor, overthrew the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment, driving the Sovereign to take refuge in his palace at 
Alexandria. France and England, being equally pledged 
to support him, arranged a joint forcible intervention, 
but France declined her share of action; the British 
fleet bombarded the rebel forts, and a_ British army, 
under Lord Wolseley, stormed ‘lel-el-Kebir, dispersing the 
forces of Arabi Pasha. Since then, by the help of 
able and trustworthy English public servants under Ministers 
of the Khedive’s appointment, with the judicions counsels 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, great reforms have been effected. 
The revenue has been angmented, taxation has been reduced, 
the judiciary and police have been purged of cruel and vile 
abuses, and the use of the “kurbash” or scourge has been 
discontinued. Irrigation works have aided the toils of agri 
culture and increased the prosperity of the land. A small but 
well-disciplined native army has been formed, It may be 
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needful, yet a few years longer, to prolong the recognised 
British tutelage, which has not been selfishly abused for 
the purpos® of obtaining undue commercial or political advan- 
tages to our nation. Mohammed Tewfik, who in 1873 married 
Princess Emineh, a grandchild of his uncle Abbas Pasha, third 
Viceroy of Egypt from Mohammed Ali, the founder of the 
dynasty, is now succeeded by his eldest son. ‘The new Khedive, 
also named Abbas Pasha, was born on July 14, 1874, and has 
been educated partly by English tutors, partly at Vienna, 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS. 

Few places on the sonth coast, with the exception of Ventnor 
and Bournemouth, can be more safely recommended for a 
winter residence than Hastings, including St. Leonards, its 
fashionable western extension. ‘lhe temperature here is more 
uniform than at Brighton or Eastbourne, and there is a larger 
allowance of sunshine, with almost entire freedom from fog. 
Owing to the geological formation of the land around this 
town, where the chalk hills are interrupted by greensand 
strata, the neighbouring country is well wooded, and its glens 
and vatleys afford many pleasing excursions, ‘lo Ecclesbourne 
and Fairlight Glen, over the East Hill or cliff, or from St. 
Leonards to Hollington, with its little church sequestered in a 
grove of trees,and to Halton or to Ore, visitors may go with- 
out fear of disappointment in the scenery. Battle Abbey, six 
miles distant, is the interesting ruin of a monastery built by 
William the Conqueror to commemorate his victory on the 
adjacent field of Senlac, usually called the Battle of Hastings. 
The Norman Castle of Hastings, built probably on a Roman 
foundation, stood fronting the sea on a cliff 150 ft. high, but 
the ruins, enclosing an acre of ground, consist only of frag- 
ments of several towers and the arched piece of achapel. ‘The 
old town reaches up the valley between the West and the East 
Cliff, with two old churches, All Saints and St. Clements, 
lately restored ; behind St. Clements are some artificial 
caverns, or rather quarries, in the face of the hill. The sea- 
beach, from St. Leonards to the East Cliff, with the Marina, 
the Parade, and the two fine commodious piers, is an attractive 
lounging-place, terminating at the east end in the resort of 
fishing-boats, often a scene of lively bustle. The Alexandra 
Park and the St. Leonards Gardeus are beautifully laid out. 
Good hotels and_ boarding- 
houses, with private dwellings 
in the best situations, offer their 
convenient accommodation to 
visitors at this agreeable sea- 
side town, 


FAMINE IN 

RUSSIA. 

The deplorable condition of the 
peasantry in many districts of 
the central and eastern pro- 
vinces of Russia, from the 
failure of last year's crops, 
may not amount to a general 
“ famine,” as an imperial reply 
to the address and offered sub- 
scriptions of the officers of a 
Finland regiment denies the 
correctness of that phrase. But 
the reality of terrible local 
distress in numerous villages, 
and the difficulty of organ- 
ising and administering mea- 
sures of relief, cannot be 
doubted after the precise ac- 
counts that have been pub- 
lished. A special correspond- 
ent who was travelling in the 
provinces of Tula and Riazan, 
south of Moscow, at the begin- 
ning of January, describes the 
operations of local branches of 
the Red Cross Society, promoted 
by some of the landowners and 
country gentry, among whom 
M. Raphael Pissaroff, a friend 
of Count Tolstoi, has set a good 
example. The Zemstvos, or local 
government councils, have also 
distributed food monthly to poor families with children ; but, in 
making lists of those requiring assistance, the task of inspecting 
and questioning the peasants is impeded by frequent attempts at 
deception ; and the visitors, where they had been told that an 
-entire village had been without food for three days running, 
frequently came upon bread and flour sufficient for weeks. 
Most of the peasants hide any stores of bread, flour, and 
corn they may possess. ‘To prevent danger from the gathering 
of bands of desperate roving wanderers, hostile to all property 
and to the public safety, they are often prevented by detach- 
ment of troops from leaving the village. An instance of this 
proceeding is shown in the sketch that we have received from 
a correspondent in the province of Kazan, 


THE 


FANCY BALL AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, on Thursday, Jan. 7, gave 
a juvenile fancy dress ball at the Mansion House ; the company 
numbered more than a thousand, including children, parents, 
and friends. The pretty spectacle was, for the first time, 
illuminated by the electric light. Of the costumes, which 
were in great variety, many borrowed from history, romance, 
and fairyland, a few have been sketched by our Artist. Three 
daughters of the Lord Mayor appeared as Welsh girls; the 
youngest, three years old, made a droll figure as “ great- 
grandmother.” Music was supplied by the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

THE INSURRECTION IN MOROCCO. 

The notorious misrule long prevailing in the dominions of the 
Sultan or Emperor of the North-West African Mohammedan 
State opposite to Gibraltar has at length provoked a formidable 
rising of some native tribes. It appears that the Moorish 
mission dispatched to Tuat, with a view to bringing about the 
annexation of the oasis to the Sultan's dominions, has com- 
pletely failed, that district being under Algerian influence. 
On their return journey the members of the mission encoun- 
tered great hardships,and were plundered by banditsin the Atlas 
region. ILler Majesty’sships Thunderer and Goshawk arestationed 
off Tangier, watching British interests, while Spanish and French 
vessels of war have been sent thither, with similar instructions, 
although it was recognised that the disturbances were purely 
internal. ‘Tax-gathering extortions have, for some years past, 
occasionally excited resistance to the Sultan among the natives 
of the mountain region, Our Artist travelling in that country 
furnished the Illustration published this week. 
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From a portrait by G. P. 


Mary Augusta, wife of the fourth Lord Holland, was the last 
of the bearers of that distinguished name, which for nearly a 
century preserved the traditions of the Whig Party intact, 
The lady, whose portrait justly finds a prominent place in the 
Victorian Exhibition, was the daughter of the eighth Earl of 
Coventry, and was married in 1833 to Henry Richard, fourth 
Lord Holland. Shortly after their marriage, Lord Holland 
was sent on a special mission to Tuscany — the only 
public act of his life—and on this occasion took with 
him Mr, G. F. Watts, a young artist who had recently 
attracted notice by his cartoon of “Caractacus Led in Triumph 
through the Streets of Rome.” During the three years (1844-7) 
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MARY AUGUSTA, LADY HOLLAND. 


Watts, R.A., in the Victorian Exhibition. — Reproduced by permission of the owner, 


spent in Italy this portrait of one of the most interesting 
characters of the Victorian period was painted, and it repre- 
sents the lady whom Society has so recently lost in the 
first blush of her youthful beauty. In her mobile and 
intelligent face, however, can be traced the underlying 
wit and fire which made the last Lady Holland at 
once admired and feared by those who were admitted 
to her society. For many years she sustained the reputa- 
tion of Holland House as the meeting-place of all that 
was most distinguished in art, literature, and Whig politics, 
and her conservative habits prompted her to retain the same 


arrangement of the numerous rooms, opening one into 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


which had existed since the first Lord Holland 


another, 
of the house, where, from the days of 


became possessor 
Addison, men of wit, and from the days of Lady Rich, 
women of beauty, were wont to meet. In the hands of the 
last Lady Holland the traditions of the house suffered no 
damage ; and, although it may have been difficult to sustain 
the level of those times when Macaulay and Hallam, Sydney 
Smith and Dean Milman, were among the leaders of conver- 
sation, the entertainments at Holland House down to the last 
year of Lady MHolland’s life had about them a cachet of 
culture and a note of superiority which might be looked for in 
vain in the drawing-rooms of the later leaders of fashion. 





THE 


PERSONAL. 
The new Khedive of Egypt is Abbas Pasha, Tewfik’s son. a 
young man just eighteen years old, being born on July 14, 
187 Ife is described as of some ability and considerable 
self-possession of manner. Contrary to the wish of Sir Evelyn 
Baring and the English advisers of the Khedive, Abbas Pasha 
Was educated at Vienna, at the Theresianum Academy, which 
he only quitted on Jan. 8, leaving a very good record of his 
career. Curiously enough, he is not, according to Mohammedan 
law, the genuine heir, who is really Halim, the youngest son of 
the great Mohammed Ali, and uncle of Tewfik’s father, Ismail. 
Halim, who is a man of culture, good character, and ability, 
and has been Governor-General of the Soudan, was practically 
ousted from the succession by Ismail Pasha, who heavily 
bribed Abdul Aziz to divert the crown to his own sons. Prince 
Halim was born in 1829, and has spent a good deal of his life 
in Europe. He is a man of singular integrity, and his 
administrative record was a spotless one. 

The Constantinople Embassy has fallen to Sir Francis Clare 
Ford, GC.B., G.C.M.G., P.C., who receives the position by 
seniority, for he has been forty years in the service. He is also 
a man of much tact, singular courtesy, and unusually wide 
valuable diplomatic experience. One of his most 
important services consisted of his membership on the 
Halifax Commission, appointed to deal with Canadian 
questions in 1875, while eight vears later he was appointed 
British Commissioner in Paris for the settlement of the New- 
foundland fisheries dispute. He has been our Minister at 
Madrid since 1884, and in that capacity has had ample experi- 
ence of rata questio Of Spanish diplomacy which oar 
possession of Gibraltar involves. He is personally known to 
the Sultan, to whom his appointment is acceptable. 


and 
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The cricketing world will be interested in hearing of the 
f Mr. Evan Nepean to Miss Evelyn 
Nepean, who is the son of 
» Nepean. C.B.. Director of Army 
War Office, is known in 
the Middlesex Eleven. He is 
bowlers in England, if 
ILis delivery is rather 


marriage 

Reid Mr 
Sir Evan Colvill 
the 


eldest 
Contracts at best 
ssociation with 
P ul iest slo Vv 
langerous, 
ivkwaid bat he gets a tremendous break on the 
bal At times the batsman run out 
but on a difficult wicket scoring from 

is almost It is hoped that his 
marriage will not stay his valuable contributions 


to Middl 


The d 


not the most 


is able to 
impossible. 


sex cricket 

Mr. J. Cashel Hoey from a 
very painful which he bore with the 
utmost patience and courage, removes an Irish- 
man ot some note in his day. Of late vears he 
acted as the London Agent-General for Victoria. 
Ile owed his appointment to Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, with whom he was associated as a very 
yrilliant member of the staff of the Nation. 
Since his settlement in London Mr. Hoey was 
a contributor to Dublin Review and the 
pectat He wrote in ascholarly and agreeable 
vein, and was a man of genuine culture as well 
as of the most amiable and unselfish character. 
His widow is well known as the writer of a 
number of excellent novels. 
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The sudden death of the Dowager Lady Sand- 
hurst deprives the Women’s Liberal Federation 
of an active and strenuous member. Lady 
Sandhurst was practically the leader of at least a 
party in the Federation, and her faculty of ready 
and even eloquent speech was always available at 
Liberal meetings in London and elsewhere. She 
was an ardent Home Ruler, although her late 
lusvband Baron Sandhurst, better known as Sir 
William Mansfield, was at one time commander 
of the forces in Ireland. She stood for the 
London County Council in 1889, but was unseated 
on the petition of her unsuccessful opponent, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, ou the ground that women were 
not eligible. Lady Sandhurst’s social activities 
vere shared between her excellent home for little 
cripples. to which she was devoted, and her social 
i work, into which she threw a 
strain of religious fervour. She received 

ym of the City of Dublin in 1889, in 
Mr. Stansfeld, M.P. Her son, 
Sandhurst, was Mr. Gladstone's Under- 

etary for War in the short Home Rule 
Administration, and Lady Sandhurst herself was 
a close friend of the Gladstone family. Her 
ly presence and tall and ample figure, 
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Smith’s prizes. A Fellowship followed closely upon his suc- 
cesses, and for tle next five-and-twenty vears he was intimately 
connected with the life and work of Cambridge University. 
As the 7'imes so pertinently points out, “ there is not a depart- 
ment in the University whose records do not show abundant 
traces of his painstaking skill, in the form of papers and 
minutes of the most lucid character, full of careful 
research, and written in a hand beautifully regular 
and uniform.” He was Vice-Chancellor in 1846, and 
served the office of Chaplain and University Correspondent 
to Prince Albert during the time the Prince Consort was 
Chancellor. He also had the high honour of entertaining the 
Queen and the Prince Consort at Cambridge. 

Dr. Philpott succeeded to the Bishopric of Worcester in 
1860, and he afterwards became Clerk of the Queen's Closet, 
an appointment he held to the time of his death. Great 
and usefal was the work he did for Cambridge (by 
universal consent he was selected as Chairman of the Com- 
mission on the death of Sir A. Cockburn), it will be as Bishop 
of Worcester that his name will go down to posterity. He 
was personally acquainted with every nook and corner of his 
diocese, and many a poorand overburdened incumbent has had 
good cause to remember his invariable kindness and considera- 
tion. He was, on the whole, wealthy, but yet he and his truly 
devoted wife lived in the simplest manner, their means being 
expended principally for and in the diocese. Ie was a 
munificent contributor to the fund for the extension of 
churches, but he was considered behind the age in that he 
would never sanction a Church congress, a diocesan conference, 
or any of those deliberative assemblies that have been set on 
foot with such advantage to the Church in recent years. He, 
however, always had a horror of what he called irresponsible 
talk. He was essentially a worker, and down to the very last 
he laboured as he had ever done for and among his people. 
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rely draped in black, made a picture which 
rot easily be forgotten by those who worked 
With ler 
Rumours have been current anent M. Guy de 
Maupassant s failing health for some months past, 
violent madness was the last thing suspected. for, 
as a writer and an individual, the author of “ Mont 
“Picrre et Jean” always struck his friends 
exceptionally sane and clear-headed man. De 
would never submit to the blandishments 
Hunter, and always refused absolutely to 
be “drawn” on bis own or other people's literary work. 
Flaubert was his master and his god. Among his most 
valued treasures were the author's own copies of “ Madame 
and “ L’Education Sentimentale.” It is strange that 
and Guy de Maupassant have both such a passionate 
There is, unfortunately, 
called the Flaubertian 
disastrous consequences 
writer. Flaubert himself died literally 
of brain-fatigue, and those who 
did his work always prophesied 
lown sooner or later. Every phrase was 
three before the writer was satisfied 
had cast his thought, and. more- 
vhatever story or chapter he 
see how the same idea or 
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has produced 


times 


twice 
in order to sub- 
j would read treated in two utterly different fashions. This 
meant an extraordinary amount of labour and thought. It is 
said that de Maupassant must have made something 
S00 .000f bis pen during the last thirteen years. 
Henry Philpott. D.D.,on 
oremost Churchmen of the 
ster for nearly thirty 
in August 1890, he t 
honoured in t 
1807 


where, 


1 he deat} Sunday, 
Jan. 10, rem 
generation 
years and 
bebind him a nam 
Midlands for yme 3orn in 
most distinguished career at Cambridge 
became Senior Wrangler. He also 
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list, and he took a Second Class in 
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Although he lived at Hartlebury Castle, he was a constant 
visitor even in the remote parishes of his diocese, while in 
sirmingham there was no more familiar figure in the streets 
than that of Bishop Philpott. It was a great disappointment 
to him that the division of the See could not be effected during 
his episcopate, but when he found that it required a younger 
man to complete the scheme he accepted the situation, though 
he was to the very end a cordial supporter of and a liberal 
contributor to the Birmingham Bishopric Fund. He was sue- 
ceeded at Worcester by Dr. J. J. Stewart Perowne. Since the 
autumn of 1890 he has lived in retirement at Cambridge. 

The Earl of Lichfield, who died at his 


Granville Place, on 7, at the age of sixty-six, 


house, in 
was 


town 
Jan. 7, 
descended from a sister of George Anson, so celebrated for his 
voyage round the world, which began in 1740—when, with five 
men-of-war, a sloop, and two victuallers, he left Portsmouth— 
and terminated in June four years later, when the intiepid 
at Spithead in the Centurion. the only ship 
For this, and for services 
made a Peer and 
issue in 1762 

fortune passed to his 


commander arrived 
remaining of the expedition 
with France, he was 
imiral of England. He died withont 
Anson became extinct. His 
rge Adams, who subsequently assumed the 

Anson, and was the father of the first Viscount 
grandfather of the first Earl of Lichfield The 
most retiring and unassuming of men, 
Foreign Office, and represented Lich- 
d in Parlia from 1847 to 1854. Both he and his 
daughter of the first Duke of Abercorn, were 
greatly in the temperance movement, which they 
did all in their power, by example as well as precept, to 
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Sir Robert Cavendish Spencer Clifford, Bart., one of the 
influenza, who was born in 1815, 
Usher of the Black Rod in the 
years. Sir Spencer, who 
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succeeded his elder brother in the title nearly ten years ago, 
was formerly a colonel in the Grenadier Guards, and retired 
from the Army in 1855. His father, Sir Augustus William 
Clifford, filled the office of Usher of the Black Rod for many 
years, was created a baroret in 1838, and at one time performed 
the duties of Great Chamberlain of England during the absence 
of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby from this country. 

The long-announced Civil List pension to Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards amounts, after all, to only £75 per annum—a very 
slight recognition of the services she has rendered to literature. 
Unfortunately, the traditions of the office which regulates the 
grants from the Civil List is that any bone, however dry, is 
good enongh for one who has spent a laborious life in catering 
for the instruction and enlightenment of the public. Miss 
Edwards has only been treated as one whose work was rather 
less valuable than that of the Rev. F. O. Morris, the writer on 
natural history, and rather more valuable than that of Miss 
Gordon Cumming, the traveller. 

It is more satisfactory to find that Mr. Balfour's presence 
at the Treasury has obtained from the same source a pension 
of £100 to Mr. Francis Woodhouse Levin, the author of 
“Lectures on the Philosophical Writings of Cicero,” a work 
which attracted some attention at the time of its publica- 
tion, but has since somewhat dropped ont of recollection. 
Mr. Levin, who took his degree at Cambridge in 1861, was for 
some time a successful tutor; but the total loss of sight 
compelled him to give up the work, finding himself unable 
to keep pace with the increasing requirements of modern 
examinations and with the results of modern criticism and 
research. The recognition of his claim upon the Pension 
Fund is as incontestable as that of £100 to the widow of 
Dr. W. Lant Carpenter. F.R.S., and, while we do not grudge 
the grant of £120 to Lady Green, the widow of Sir William 
Kirby Green. who died suddenly at Morocco at the beginning 

of last year, we cannot help feeling that it might 
have been more properly provided out of the 
funds at the disposal of the Foreign Office, in 
the service of which department Sir William 
Green spent his life, and finally lost it. 


The death of Mr. 


John Baptist Zerbini, well 
known to every London musician under the 
cognomen of * Cherubini,” which occurred at 
Melbourne on Nov. 28 last, at the early age of 
fifty-two, will be learned with regret by all his 
brother professionals. to whom his thorough 
musicianship and sterling personal worth greatly 
endeared him. A resident in Melbourne since 
1885, Mr. Zerbini was formerly a prominent 
figure at the Monday Popular Concerts, where he 
interpreted for many seasons a series of string 
quartets in company with Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
and Piatti. On his own instrument, the tenor 
violin, he was unsurpassed; but he was also 
a competent artist on any strings, an accom- 
plished pianist and organist, and a capable con- 
ductor. His acquaintance with music, especially 
of the classical from Bach to Mozart, 
was profound, giving great weight to any ex- 
pressed opinion on the production of standard 
works. His intimate knowledge of every instru- 
ment contained in an orchestra has on more than 
one memorable occasion proved invaluable to the 
conductor under whose baton he was rehearsing, 
and it is only to be regretted that his nnassaming 
and retiring disposition, destitute of the slightest 
taint of charlatanry, should have militated 
against his taking a more prominent position in 
the musical world. Only those who knew him 
intimately could realise the profundity and variety 
of his knowledge, which was never obtruded, but 
needed to be sought and quarried out, 


Among the most distinguished victims of 
influenza must be included Dr. Reeves, Bishop 
of Down and President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. He died on Jan. 12 ata private hotel 
in Dublin. Dr. Reeves, who was in his seventy- 
seventh year, was author of several works on 
antiquity, and as President of the Royal Irish 
Academy he recently delivered an interesting 
historical address. He wasa constant contributor 
of papers read in the Academy. 


schools 


The latest glimpse of Arabi Pasha in his exile 
home in the Island of Ceylon is afforded by the 
writer of “The Wanderer’s Budget,” in the 
Vewcastle Chronicle. This visitor found Arabi 
in his bungalow in the Cinnamon Gardens near 
Colombo, amidst a grove of cocoanut-trees, 
haunted by magpie-robins and playful squirrels. 
Arabi’s children—Mahomed, aged eight, and his 
brother Edward, somewhat younger— were playing 
barefooted in the verandah. Mahomed speaks 
English fluently. Arabi, wioalso speaks English— 
“not very well, and not very ill "—is described as 
tall and portly, and of gentle manners. He entertained his 
visitors with coffee, and, in discussing the situation in Egypt, 
said : * Why should I find fault with the British occupation ? 
The English aredoing just what I inten led to do, bringing about 
the very reforms which I desired.” He did not appear, it is 
stated, to be in the best of health. He complains of the 
climate of Ceylon, more particularly of the all-pervading 
dampness—the moist heat so different from the dry, hot 
atmosphere of his native land. 

The Chancellorship of English Literature in Queen’s College, 
selfast, rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Charles Duke 
Yonge, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Samuel J. 
Macmullen, M.A., an Ulster man, who is well known in Belfast, 
where he was a student in Queen’s College. 

Lord Rosebery has announced that he will not again con- 
test the City as a candidate for the London County Council, 
though this does not necessarily involve his retirement from 
that body, as another seat could easily be found for him. It is 
probable that the course of events in high politics will divert 
his energies into a very different channel. Sir John Lubbock 
intimated a desire to withdraw from the Council, 
hoped that he will be prevailed upon to 
remain. It would be difficult to overestimate the service 
rendered by Lord Rosebery to this great administrative 
machine, and both parties in the Council would be glad to 
treat him as an impartial arbiter, removed from the stress and 
strain of party conflict ; but, naturally enough, Lord Rosebery 
declines to assert any claim to be treated as a personality 
apart. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 
The portrait of the late Lady Sandharst is from a photograph 
hy Mr. A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street, W.; the late Sir 
George B. Airy, by Messrs. Morgan and Kidd. The Circus, 
Greenwich ; and the late Khedive of Egypt, by Mr. J, Heyman, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


With deep sorrow, with heartfelt sympathy for the royal 
family, the parents, the betrothed bride, the brother and 
sisters, and our Queen, and with a profound sense of the sad 
uncertainty that attends the brightest hopes even of a youth- 
ful life hitherto favoured by all the fairest prospects that an 
exalted rank, apparently destined to the highest position in 
this realm, could offer to the future career of one hitherto 
grown up to full manhood with a blameless and amiable per- 
sonal character, we record the death of his Royal Highness 
the eldest son of the Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘The Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale, who had been suffering some days 
from a severe attack of influenza combined with pneumonia, 
expired at Sandringham on Jan. 14; the physicians, Dr. W. H. 
Broadbent and Dr. F. H. Laking,in a bulletin of Wednesday, 
had stated that there were “symptoms of great gravity,” and 
that his condition was “critical,” bat we still await further 
details of the rapid change for the worse in his last hours. ‘lhe 
bulletin issued on the Tuesday evening, signed by Dr. Broad- 
bent, Dr. Laking, and Dr. D, A. R. Manby, the local medical 
attendant, had reported the condition of his Royal Highness 
“somewhat better” ; they considered that the day (Tnesday) 
had been, “ on the whole, favourable.” Great anxiety was felt 
in London after the publication of the 
alarming bulletin on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and fears were excited which have, 
unhappily. been verified by a disaster 
that people of all ranks and classes 
must equally deplore. Of the pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances of this 
bereavement, so soon after the pleasant 
announcement of the young Prince's 
approaching marriage to Princess Mary 
of Teck, and in the midst of numerous 
public and private tokens of sincere 
congratulation, with the most cordial 
good wishes for their wedded life, it is 
hardly needful to say much upon this 
mournful occasion,though many natural 
reflections will arise in every heart, and 
will be expressed when time allows to 
such thoughts a more adequate com- 
ment aud form of condolement.  Ilis 
Royal Highness, Albert Victor Christian 
Edward of Wales, born on Jan. 8, 
1864, had just passed his twenty- 


eighth year. He was educated at 
Cambridge University; shared with 


his brother, Prince George of Wales, 
the training of a Naval Cadet on 
board H.M.S. Britannia, and service as 
a Midshipman in the crnise of II.M.S. 
Galatea, in 1879; entered the Army in 
1885, as Lieutenant of the Royal 
Artillery, and was transferred to the 
10th Hussars, holding the rank of 
Major ; and was appointed one of her 
Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp. Ile was a 
Knight of the Garter, also of the 
Grand Eagle of Prussia, and bore 
several other foreign Orders of Knight- 
hood, with sundry titles and honorary 
distinctions in this country. The public 
appearances of his Royal Highness 
especially since he received the peerage 
with the title of Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, have been associated with 
objects of local usefulness, and he has 
performed such duties with frank and 
cordial goodwill. His tour in Southern 
India and Burmah, during several 
months of 1889 and 1890, afforded much 
satisfaction to native and European 
subjects of the Eastern British Empire, 
over which. if life had been spared, 
he might ultimately have been called 
to reign. The Duke and Duchess of 
Teck and Princess Mary of ‘Teck were 
at Sandringham when he died. 


The House of Commons has been 
ventilated again. This process is 
familiar, but somehow the atmosphere 
of the Legislative Chamber has invari- 
ably betrayed an invincible objection 
to reform. ‘This time it is asserted that 
“a powerful fan” (not in the Ladies’ 
Gallery) will work wonders; at any 
rate, the ladies and the _ reporters 
are to be regaled with perfectly pure 
air, and not the ozone which rises 
from the debates below. Unwelcome 
odours from the river are to be rigidly 
suppressed, and the County Council 
receives a plain hint that it had better 
put in order the sewers which plant 
themselves betwixt the wind and the nobility of the people's 
representatives. I dare say there are chartered optimists 
(fresh from bye-elections) who expect to find the House of 
Commons a cave of agreeable zephyrs; but the pessimist of 
the Press Gallery shrugs his shoulders and bides his time. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has come home, not in the most 
amiable mood. He told the interviewers that “ the newspapers 
had done nothing but lie” about him since he went to South 
Africa, He expressed the utmost confidence in the cook of 
the steamer which brought him back, and he laughed to scorn 
the notion that he had any yearning for a diplomatic appoint- 
ment. About Mashonaland Lord Randolph prophesied smooth 
things. It wasa most promising country, he said, to those 
who were prepared to do their pioneering with resolution. 
Nuggets were not to be had for whistling, but if you owned 
half a respectable mine you might be happy. ‘There is a 
suggestion of faint praise in all this which is not robust 
enough to create companies, 


The secret police of this happy isle are not much in 
evidence, though Parliament votes an annual sum for their 
maintenance. ‘They have been justifying their existence, 
however, by arresting three Anarchists on the charge of 
preparing dynamite bombs for a nefarious purpose, The 
worst of a bomb is that it cannot claim to have any innocent 
intention. If itis discovered in a gentleman's luggage, he can- 
noteven argue that itis manifestly designed for a pyrotechnic 
entertainment. It is alleged that two men arrested at Walsall 
were in possession of the mechanism for the mannfacture of 
bombs. and a third, who was captured in London. is supposed by 
the police to be one of the conspirators. ‘The official theory is that 
these machines were designed for use on May 1, in accordance 


~~ 


with a plot to blow up something in every European capital on 
that anniversary. ‘The accused seem to be well read in the 
kind of literature which comes from Chicago, and to which the 
respected [err Most devoted those undoubted talents that 
became too dazzling for the public vision in this country. 


Mr. Ifopwood, the Recorder of Liverpool, claims to have 
effected a notable reduction of crime in that city by his system 
of short sentences. The average sentence inflicted by his 
predecessor was thirteen months. Mr. Hopwood has reduced 
this average to three months, and he affirms that the result is 
the decrease of indictable offences in the year by nine hundred. 
So the burglar who loves to hear the merry brook a-gurgling, 
and listen to the happy village chime, is so grateful to Mr. 
Ilopwood for an early restoration to those delights that he is 
beginning to neglect his calling, and spends his spare time, no 
doubt, in chanting Mr. Hopwood's praises. ‘There are sceptics 
who gibeat the Liverpool Recorder, but, perhaps, he is content 
to retort with Hamlet, “ You may fret me, but you cannot 
play upon me.” 


What is commonly known as “ the Strange Paternity Case” 
continues to haunt the Law Courts. Mrs. ‘Thompson, who was 
deprived of the custody of her children, appeared before the 
Master of the Rolls to demand access to them. ‘This, it 
appears, is at present refused on account of the lady’s singular 
behavionr. It will be remembered that she denied Mr. Thomp- 
sou’s cluim to be her husband, which was upheld by the 
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Courts, and apparently she purposes to appear as regularly 
before the judges as Miss Flite, of immortal memory, with her 
documents. 

The Town Council of Eastbourne have contested the state- 
ments upon which Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Witt based 
a legal opinion which was very unfavourable to the action 
of the Eastbourne authorities against the Salvation Army. 
Some sense of weakness, however, is visible in the with- 
drawal of the general prohibition of open-air services at East- 
bourne on Sundays. Instead of meddling with the Wesleyans, 
the police now confine their attentions to the Salvationists. 
As it is obviously inconsistent to allow other Nonconformist 
bodies to conduct services without music, while denying 
this right to the followers of General Booth, the Town Council 
now contend that they have never interfered with this branch 
of Salvationist work. On this point there is a remarkable 
conflict of evidence, and the testimony of the Chief Constable 
at Eastbourne cannot easily be reconciled with that of the 
‘Town Clerk. Moreover, Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Witt 
have held that it is illegal for the police to use force to dis- 
perse the Salvationists, even when they are playing their 
instruments, 

Sir John Millais has suffered a misfortune by the destruc- 
tion of Newmiln, his house in Perthshire, which was burnt. 
Sir John and Lady Millais, and the picture on which the artist 
was engaged, escape]. but there was a serious loss of property 
and a disagreeable disturbance of Sir John's fishing in the 
neighbouring Tay. 

The death of poor Tewfik and the accession of his son Abbas 
are events which might conceivably have had serious con- 
sequences, and it says much for the good sense of the advisers 
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NAN limited right to shoot his Majesty's 
Ki liege subjects on the slightest provo- 
cation. ‘The streets of Berlin will be 
dangerous places if the new order is 
enforced, as very likely it will be. 
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of the Sultan that no time was lost in naming Prince Abbas 
Khedive of Egypt. It would be ungracious to inquire into the 
influences which may have been brought to bear upon the 
Porte in order to avoid the usual Oriental procrastination and 
the masterly inactivity which Turkish statesmen are wont to 
display, for the result is highly satisfactory, and Europe is 
saved a good deal of trouble. 


As to the opinion of Europe on the Egyptian situation, it 
is easy to give it in a few words. Europe on the question is 
divided in two groups. in one of which are France and Russia. 
What the French think on the subject has been epigrammati- 
cilly summed up by a Parisian paper, which said: “ There 
is no change in Egypt, only another Khedive”; as to the 
Russians, having so many important matters at home requiring 
their undivided attention, they insist that there is nothing 
for them to do just now but to wait and see that the treaties 
are faithfully observed, and thus eventually oblige England 
to leave Egypt of her own free will. The other group com- 
prises all the other Powers, and they are, without exception, 
favourable to Great Britain. 


Among the many things which, in Germany, itis dangerous 
to do, must be reckoned writing to the newspapers—at least 
when the writer happens to hold or to have held an official 
position. Count Limburg-Stirum having published in the 
Kreuz Zeitung an article in which he sharply criticised the 
commercial treaties which the German Government has re- 
cently concluded with several countries, 
it has been decided to prosecute him. 
The Count is a diplomatist who has 
retired from active service, but is, 
however, liable to be re-employed. By 
straining a point, his superiors have 
come to the conclusion that he had no 
right to blame the foreign policy of the 
Government, and accordingly they are 
taking disciplinary measures against 
him. This reminds me of the prose- 
cution of Count Arnim by Prince 
Bismarck, and, curiously enough, it is 
said in Berlin that the prosecution of 
Count Limburg is meant as a hint to 
Prince Bismarck himself, who some- 
times, in the articles published under 
his inspiration, almost oversteps the 
limits beyond which an ex- Minister 
ought not to go. 


The Reichstag met on Jan. 12 for 
its ordinary session, during which 
several interestitig discussions are ex- 
pected to take place. One of these will 
be raised on a resolution introduced by 
the Radicals for the payment of mem- 
bers. The new commercial treaties will 
probably be voted by a large majority, 
and then will come the Government 
Bill for the prevention of drunkenness. 
This is a very stringent measure, ac- 
cording to which, if it were passed in 
its present form, no spirits might be 
sold to anyone under the age of sixteen, 
or to any intoxicated person, or to any 
“habitual drunkard.” ‘The Bill also 
provides that publicans must sell food 
as well as drink, and that persons de- 
nounced as “ habitual drunkards” shall 
be prosecuted- and shut up until they 
are fit to be at large, their property 
meanwhile being sequestrated. It now 
remains to be seen whether this Bill 
will be passed, and, if passed, whether 
it will have a sobering influence upon 
the subjects of the German Emperor, 
contrary to the dictum of the late Mr. 
John Bright. 


It is to be hoped that German 
soldiers will drink, the new law not- 
withstanding, for the military author- 
ities have just issued an order according 
to which any sentry who may feel 
aggrieved by a disparaging remark 
made by a passer-by is to punish the 
offender by firing upon him, and a 
drunken man is less likely to shoot 
straight than one who is perfectly 
sober. At the same time, to be shot 
for “insulting” a sentry is a rather 
excessive punishment, and the German 
soldier is to be given practically an un- 
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Of course, the Berliners may take 
to wearing light-grey coats, such as 
those worn on New Year's Day by the 
Emperor and his staff, and which are 
to be adopted for the army, as numerous experiments have 
proved that light grey is the colour least distinguishable at 
a distance. 


I have no doubt that sufferers from the prevailing epidemic 
will feel highly gratified by the announcement that the 
influenza bacillus is the smallest yet discovered, and that it 
has been propagated to the fifth generation by its discoverer ; 
but how much more pleased they would be if some remedy 
were found to relieve and cure them ! 


I was quite right to express my doubts as to the accuracy 
of the statement that the Emperor of Austria was to visit 
Rome in September, and that the contemplated journey had 
been arranged after consultation with the Pope. It is now 
semi-officially stated that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the report, which created some sensation on the Continent. 


On Jan. 4 King Charles of Roumania passed through Pesth 
on his way to Pallonza, on Lake Maggiore, where Queen Eliza- 
beth lies seriously ill, and had an interview with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. This is considered a proof of Roumania's 
friendly disposition towards Austria and the Triple Alliance. 


From the United States it is reported that great progress 
is being made with the construction of the buildings of the 
Chicago Exhibition, which will be ready to receive exhibits 
by Oct. 1 next, more than six months before the opening of 
the World's Fair to the public. Next month the members of 
both Houses of Congress will go to Chicago and inspect the 
works, and on their return will discuss a Bill for a grant 
in aid of the Exhibition. A special Message from President 
Harrison with regard to the Exhibition will be sent to Congress 
during the month of February, X. 
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Then again Chaka speaks; ‘‘ Charge! Children of the Zulu!” 
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CHAPTER V. 
MOPO BECOMES THE KING’S DOCTOR. 


These, then, my father, were the events that ended in the 
coming of me, Mopo, and of my sister Baleka to the kraal of 
Chaka, the Lion of the Zulu. Now, you may ask why have I 
kept you so long with this tale, which is as are other tales ot 
our people But that shall be seen, for from these matters, aa 
1 tree from a seed, grew the birth of Umslopogaas Bulaho, 
Umslopogaas the Slaughterer, and Nada the Beautiful, of 
whose love my story has to tell. For Nada was my daughter, 
and Umslopogaas, though few knew it, was none other than 
the son vt Chaka, born of my sister Baleka. 


lit Lights Re i.) 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


AUTHOR OF “SHE,” ““KING SOLOMON'S MINES,” 


Now, when Baleka recovered from the weariness of our 
flight, and her beauty came back to her, Chaka took her to 
wife, numbering her among his women, whom he named his 
- And me Chaka took to be one of his doctors, ot 
his szenyanga of medicine, and he was so well pleased with my 
medicine that in the end I became his head doctor. Now, 
this was a great post, in which, during the course of years, I 
grew fat in cattle and in wives; but also it was one of much 
danger. For when [ rose strong and well in the morning, I 
could never know but that at night I should sleep stiff and 
red Many were the doctors whom Chaka slew; doctored they 
never so well, they were slain at last. Fora day would surely 
come when the king felt ill in his body or heavy in his mind, 


” 
sisters. 


ETC. 


and then to the assegai or the torment with the wizard who had 
doctored him! Yet I escaped, because of the power of my 
medicine, and also because of that oath which Chaka had 
sworn to me asachild. So it came about that where the king 
went there 1 went with him. I slept near his hut, I sat behind 
him at council, in the battle I was ever at his side. 

Ah! the battle !—-the battle! In those days we knew how 
to fight, my father! In those days the vultures would follow 
our impis in thousands, the hyenas would steal along our path 
in packs, and none went empty away. Never may I forget 
the first fight 1 stood in at the side of Chaka. It was just 
after the king had built his great kraal on the south bank of 
the Umhlatuze. Then it was that the chief Zwide attacked 
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his mnval Chaka for the third time Chaka moved out to meet 
him with ten full regiments*, now for the first time armed 
with the short stabbing-spear. 

The ground lay thus. On a long low hill in front of our 
imp! were massed the regiments of Zwide; there were seventeen 
of them. the earth was black with their number ; their plumes 
tilled the air ike snow. We, too, were on a hill, and between 
us lay a valley down which there ran a little stream. All 
night our fires shone out across the valley ; all night the songs 
of soldiers echoed down the hills. Then the grey dawning 
came, the oxen lowed to the light, the regiments awoke from 
their bed of spears, they sprang up and shook the dew from 
hair and shield—yes ! they awoke ! the glad todie! The impi 
assumed its array regiment by regiment. There was the 
breast of spears, there were the horns of spears, they were 
numbetless as the stars, and as the stars they shone. The 
morning breeze came up and fanned them, their plumes bent 
in the breeze; like a plain of seeding grass they bent, the 
plumes of the soldiers ripe for the assegai. Up over the 
shoulder of the hill came the sun of Slaughter; it glowed red 
upon the red shields . red grew the place of killing. the white 
plumes of chiefs were dipped in the blood of heaven. They 


knew it. they saw the omen of death, and ab! they laughed 
in the joy of the waking of battle. What was death? Was 
it not well to die on the spear? What was death? Was it 


not well to die for the king’ Death was the arms of Victory. 
Victory should be their bride that night, and oh! her breast is 
fair 
Hark ! the war-song, the Zxgomo, rose far away to the left, 
and was thrown along from regiment to reguiment—a rolling 
bal] of sound— 
We ave the king's kine, bred to be 
You, too, are one of us! 
We ave the Zulu, children of the Lion, 
What! did you tremble ? 


slaughtered, 


Suddenly Chaka appeared statking through the ranks, 
followed by his captains, is indunas, and by me. He walked 
along lke a great buck, death was in his cyes, and like 1 
buck he sniffed the air, scenting the air of slaughter He 
lifted his assegai, and a silence fell; only the sound of chantmg 
still rolled along the hills. 

* Where are the children of Zwide 
voice was the voice ol a bull. 


?** he shouted, and his 
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our wounded rise upon their haunches and wave us on. We 
trample them down What matter? They can fight no more. 
Then we meet Zwide rushing to greet us, as bull meets bull. 
Ou! my father, [ know no more. Everything grows red. 
That fight! that fight! it was a fray to die in. We swept 
them flat. When it was done there was nothing to be seen, 
but the hillside was black and red. Few fled; few were lett 
to fly. We passed over them like fire; we ate them up. 
Presently we paused, looking for the foe. All were dead. 
The host of Zwide was no more! Then we mustered. Ten 
regiments had looked upon the morning sun; three regiments 
saw the sun sink, the rest had gone where no sun shines 

Such were our battles in the days of Chaka! 

You ask of the Umkandhlu regiment which fled. I will 
tell you. When we reached our kraal once more, Chaka 
summoned that regiment and mustered it. He spoke to them 
geutly, gently He thanked them for their service. He said 
it was natural that ‘‘ger/s*’ should faint at the sight of blood 
and turn to seek their kraals. Yet he had bid them come back 
ne more and they had come back! What then was there now 
left for him to do? And he covered his face with his blanket. 
Then the soldiers slew them all, nearly two thousand of them— 
slew them with taunts and jeers. 


That is how we dealt with cowards in those days, my 


father. After that, one Zulu was a match for five of any other 
tribe. if ten came against him, still he turned not his back. 


** Fight and fall, but fly not,’’ that was our watchword. Never 
agai while Chaka lived did a conquered force pass the gates of 
the king’> kraal. 

That fight was but one war out of many. With every moon 
a fresh mpi started to wash its spears, and came back few 
and thin, but with victory and countless cattle. Tribe after 
tribe went down before us. ‘Those of them who escaped the 
assegai were enrolled into fresh regiments, and thus, though 
men died by thousands every month, yet the army grew. 
Soon there were no other chiefs left. Umsuduka fell, and 
after him Mancengeza Umzailikazi was driven north ; 
Matiwane was stamped flat. Then we poured into Natal. 
When we entered, its people could not be numbered. When 


we left, here and there a man might be found hidden in a 
hole in the earth—that was all 
we wiped them out: the land was clean of them. 
the turn of U’Faku, chief of the 
U’Faku now ? 


Men, women, and children, 
Next came 


Amapondos, Ah! whetei 


JAN. 16, 1892 


** Tt is the king's word, woman.”’ 

‘*1t is the king’s word, and what is the king’s word ? Have 
1, then, naught to say in this matter? ”’ 

** It is the king’s child, woman.’’ 

** ft is the king’s child, and is it not also my child? Must 
my babe be dragged from my breast and be dashed against 
a stone, and by you, Mopo? Have I not loved you, Mopo? 
Did | not flee with you from our people and the vengeance of 
our father? Do you know that not two moons gone the king 
was wroth with you because he fell sick, and would have caused 
you to be slain had I not pleaded for you and called his oath 
to mind? And thus you pay me: you ccme to slay my child, 
my tirst-born child!”’ 

** It is the king’s word, woman,’’ I answered sternly; but 
my heart was split in two within me. 

Then she said no more, but, turning her face to the wall of 
the hut, wept and groaned bitterly. 

Now, as she wept I heard a stir without the hut, and the 
hight in the doorway was darkened. A woman entered alone. 
1 looked round to see who it was, then fell upon the ground in 
salutation, for before me was Unandi, mother of the king, who 
was named ‘* Mother of the Heavens,’’ that same lady to whom 
my mother had refused the milk. 

** Hail, Mother of the Heavens!”’’ I said. 
‘Greeting, Mopo!”’’ she answered. why does 
Baleka weep! Is it because the sorrow of women is upon 
her ?”’ 

** Ask of her, great chieftaincss,’’ IT said. 

Then Baleka spoke ; ‘‘ I weep, mother of aking, because this 
man, who is my brother, has come from him who is my lord 
and thy son to slay that which shall be born of me. O thou 
whose breasts have given suck, plead for me ! Thy son was not 
slain at birth."’ 

‘*Perchance it were well if he had been so slain, 

suleka,’’ said Unandi; * then had many another man lived to 
look upon the sun who now is dead.”’ 

** At the least, as an infant he was good and gentle, and 
tou mightest love him, Mother of the Zulu.’’ 

* Never, Baleka! Asa babe he bit my breast and tore my 
hair, as the man is so was the babe.”’ 

‘** Yet may his child be otherwise, Mother of the Heavens! 
Think, thou hast no grandson to comfort thee in thy age. 
Wilt thou, then, see all thy stock wither? The king, ouy 
lord, lives in war. He too may die, and what then? ”’ 


** Say 





‘Yonder, father,’’ answered the regiments, and every 
spear pointed across the vallcy. 

** They do not come,”’ he shouted again. 
sit here till we grow old?”’ 

” No, father,’’ they answered. ‘‘ Begin! begin!’ 

** Let the Umkandhlu regiment come forward!”’ he shouted 
a third time, and as he spoke the black shields of the 
Umkandhlu leapt from the ranks of the impi. 

**Go, my children!’’ cried Chaka. ‘‘ There is the foe. 
Go and return no more !”’ 

**We hear you, father!’’ they answered with one voice, 
and moved down the slope like a countless herd of game with 
horns of steel. 

Now they crossed the 
murmur went through his companies ; 
above his spears. 

Ou! they are coming! Ou! 
to the thunder of the shields! 
battl 

To and fro they swing. The Umkandhlu gives—it flies! 
They pour back across the stream—half of them; the rest are 
dad. A howl of rage goes up from the host, only Chaka 
smiles 

‘Open up! open up!” he 
Umkandhlu girls!’’ and with 
behind us. 


** Shall we then 


, 


stream, and now Zwide awoke. A 
lines of light played 


met ! 
the 


they have 


He arken 
Hearken to : 


song ot 


‘* Make room for the 
heads they pass 


cries. 
hanging 








hen he whispers a word to the indunas. The indunas run ; 
they whisp-r to Menziwa the general and to the captains; 
then two regiments rush down the hill, two inore run to tlic 
right, and yet another two to the left. But Chaka stays on 
the hill with tl ree that are left. Again comes the roar cf 
the meet Ah! these are men: they fight, they do 
not run. egiment after regiment pours upon them, but still 
they stand. They fall by hundreds and by thousands, but no 
man shows his back, and on each man there lie two dead. 
Wow! my father. Of those two regiments not one escaped. 
They were but boys, but they were the children of Chaka. 
Menziwa was baried beneath the heaps of his warriors. Now 
there are no such men 

They are all dead and quiet. Chaka still holds his hand! He 
looks to the north and to the south. Sec! spears are shining 
among the trees. Now ihe horns of our host close upon the 
flanks of the foe. They slay and are slain, but the men of 
Zwide are ma ind brave, and the battle turns against u 

Then again Chaka speaks a word. The captains hear, th 


Idiers stretch out their necks to listen. 
It has com> at last. ' Children of the Zulu!’ 
There is a roar, a thunder of feet, a flashing of spears, a 

bending of plumes, and, hke a river that has burst its bank; 
like lightning clouds before the gale, we sweep down upon 
friend and fo They form up to meet us, the stream is past 


‘ Charge 


About 3),000 men,—Ep 





All were dead. 


The host of Zuide was no more 


And so it went on and on, till even the Zulus were weary of 
war and the sharpest assegais grew blunt. 

CHAPTER 

THE 


VI. 


THE CHILDREN. 


This was the rule of the life of Chaka, that he would have no 
children, though he had many wives. Every child born to him 
of his ** sisters ’’ was slain at once. 

‘What, Mopo!”’? he said to me, “shall I rear up 
children to put me to the assegai when they grow great? 
They call me tyrant. Say, how do kings die whom men name 
tyrants? They die at the hands of those whom they have 
bred. Nay, Mopo, I will rule for my life, and when I join 
the spirits of my fathers let the strongest take my power and 
my place !”’ 

Now, it chanced that shortly after Chaka had spoken thu 
my sister Baleka, the king’s wife, fell in labour; and on that 
same day my wife Macrepha was brought to bed of twins, and 
this but eight days after my second wife, Anadi, had given 
birth toason. You ask, my father, how I came to be married, 
seeing that Chaka forbade marriage to all his soldiers till they 
were well on in middle life and had put the man’s ring upon 
their heads. It was a boon he granted me as inyanga of 
medicine, saying it was well that a doctor should know the 
sicknesses of women and learn bow to cure their evil tempers. 
As though, my father, that were possible ! 

When the king heaid that Baleka was sick he did not kill 
her outright, because he loved her a little, but he sent for 
ine, commanding me to attend her, and when the child was born 
to cause its body to be brought before him, according to custom, 
so that he might be sure that it was dead. I bent to the carth 
before him, and went to do his bidding with a heavy heart, for 
was not Baleka my sister? And would not her child be of 
my own blood? Still, it must be so, for Chaka’s whisper 
was as the shout of other kings, and, if we dared to disobey, 
then our blood and the blood of all in our kraal must answer 
for it. Better that a babe should die than that we should 
become food for jackals. Presently I came to the Emposeni, the 
place of the king’s wives, and declared the king’s word to the 
soldiers on guard. They lowered their assegais and let me pass, 
and I entered the lut of Baleka. In it were other of thi 
king’s wives, but when they saw me they rose and went away, 
for it was not lawful that they should stay where I was. ‘Thus 
I was left alone with my sister. 

For awhile she lay silent and I said no word, though I saw 
by the heaving of her breast that she was weeping. 

‘* Hush, little ene !’’ I said at length, ‘* your sorrow will 
soon be doune.”’ 

* Nay,”’ she answered, lifting her head, “it will. be but 
begun. Oh, cruel man! I know the reason ef your coming. 
You come te slay the babe that shall be born of me.’’ 


CHANGING OF 


‘‘Then the root of Senzangacona yct grows green. Has 
the king no brothers ? ”’ 

‘* They are not of thy flesh, mother. What? thou dost not 
hearken! Then as a woman to woman I plead with thee. 
Save my child or slay me with my child !”’ 

Now the hcart of Unandi grew gentle, and she was moved 
to tears. 

‘*How may this be done, Mopo’”’ she said. ‘‘ The king 
must see the dead babe, and if he suspect, and cven reeds have 
ears, you know the heart of Chaka and where we shall lie 
to-morrow.”’ 

** Are there then no other new-born babes in Zululand? ”’ 
said Baleka, sitting up and speaking in a whisper like the hiss 
of a snake. ‘ Hearken, Mopo! Is not your wife also in 
labour? Now hear me, Mother of the Heavens, and, my 
brother, hear me also. Think not to play with me in this 
matter. I will save my child or you twain shall perish. For I 
will tell the king that you came to me, the two of you, and 
whispered plots intomy ear—plots to save the child and slay the 
king. Now choose, and swiftly !’’ 

She sank back, there was silence, and we looked one upon 
another. Then Unandi spoke- 

“Give me your hand, Mopo, and swear that you will 
be faithful to me in this secret, as I swear to you. <A day 
may come when this child who has not seen the light shall 
be king in Zululand, and then in reward you shall be the 
greatest of the people, the king's voice, whisperer in the 
king’s ear. Butif you break your oath, then beware, for I 
will not die alone !”’ 

‘*T swear, Mother of the Heavrens,”’ 

‘Tt is well, son of Makedama.’’ 

‘*Ttis well, my brother,’’ said Baleka. ‘‘ Now go and do 
that which must be done swiftly, for my sorrow is upon me 
Go, knowing that if you fail I will be pitiless, for I will bring 
you toyour death! Yes; evenif my own death be the price ! ” 

So I went. ‘* Whither go you?’ asked the guard at the 
gate. 

a go to 
answered. 

So I said; but, oh ! my heart was heavy, and this was my 
plan—to fly far from Zululand. I could not, and I dared 
not do this thing. What? should I slay my own child that its 
life might be given for the life of the babe of Baleka’ And 
should I lift up my will against the will of the king, saving 
that to look upon the sun which he had doomed to darkness ? 
Nay, I would fly, leaving all, and seek out some far tribe where 
I might begm to live again. Here I could not live ; here in the 
shadow of Chaka was nothing but death. 

I :eached my own huts, there to find that my wife Macropha 
was delivered of twins. I sent away all in the hut except 
my other wife, Anadi, she who eight days gone had borne mea 
son. The second of the twins was born; it was a boy, born 
dead. ‘The first was a girl, she who lived to be Nada the 
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Beautiful, Nada the Lily. Then a thought came into my heart. 
Here was a path to run on. 

“Give me the boy-babe,”’ I saidto Anadi. *‘ He is not dead. 
Give him to me that I may take him outside the kraal and wake 
him to life by my medicine.”’ 

‘Tt is of no use—the child is dead,’’ said Anadi. 

‘Give him to me, woman !’’ I said ficrcely, and she gave 
me the body. 

Then I took him and wrapped him up in my bundle of medi- 
cines, and outside of all I rolled a mat of plaited grass. 

* Suffer none to enter the hut till I return,’’ I said; ** and 
speak no word of the child that seems to be dead. If you suffer 
any to enter, or if you speak a word, then my medicine will not 
work and the babe will be dead indeed.’’ 

So I went, leaving the women wondering, for it is not our 
custom to save both when twins are born; but I ran swiftly to 
the gates of the Emposeni. 

‘*T bring the medicines, men of the king!’’ I said to the 
guards. 

** Pass in,’’ they answered. 

I passed through the gates and into the hut of Baleka. 
Unandi was alone in the hut with my sister. 

‘** The child is born,’’ said the mother of the king. ‘‘ Look 
on him, Mopo, son of Makedama !’’ 

{looked He was a great child with large black cyes like 
the eyes of Chaka the king; and Unandi, too, looked at me. 
* Where is it ?’’ she whispered. 

[ loosed the mat and drew the dead child from the medi- 
cines, glancing round fearfully as I did so. 

**Give me the living babe,’’ I whispered back. 

They gave it to me and I took of a drug that I knew and 
rubbed it on the tongue of the child. Now, this drug has the 
power to make the tongue it touches dumb forawhile. Then, 
| wrapped up the child in my medicines and again bound the 
bundle round with the mat. But round the throat of the still- 
born babe I tied a string of fibre as though I had strangled it, 
and wrapped it loosely in a piece of matting. Now, for the 
first time I spoke to Baleka: ‘* Woman,’’ I said, ‘‘ and thou 
also, Mother of the Heavens, I have done your wish, but know 
this, before all is finished this deed shall bring about the death 
of many. Be seerct as the grave, for the grave yawns for you 
both.’’ 

I went again, bearing the mat containing the dead child in 
my right hand. But the bundle of medicines that held the 
living one I fastened across my shoulders. I pussed out of the 
Emposem, and, as I went, I held up the bundle in my right 
hand to the guards, showing them that which was in it, but 
saying nothing. 

** It is good,”’ they said, nodding. 

But now ill fortune found me, for just outside the Emposeni 
I met three of the king's messengers. 

**Grecting, son of Makedama!’’ they suid. “ The king 
summons you to the ZJutunkxlu’’—that is the royal house, my 
father. 

‘Good !’’ T answered. ‘‘ I will come now ; but first I would 
run tomy own place to see how it goes with Macropha, my 
wife. Here is that which the king seeks,’’ and I showed 
themthe dead child. ‘Take it to him if you will.”’ 

‘That is not the king’s word, Mopo,’’ they answered. 
* His word is that you should stand before him.”’ 

Now my heart turned to water in my breast. Kings have 
many cars. Could he have heard? And how dared I go 
before the Lion bearing his living child hidden on my back? 
Yet to waver was to be lost, to show fear was to be lost, to 
disobey was to be lost. 

**Good! I come,’’ I answered, and we walked to the gate 
of the Intunkula. 

It was sundown. Chaka was sitting in the little courtyard 
in front of his hut. I went down on my knees before him and 
gave the royal salute, Bayéte, and so I stayed. 

** Rise, son of Makedama! ”’ he said. 

**{ cannot rise, Lion of the Zulu,’”’ Lanswered. ‘IT cannot 
rise, havjng royal blood on my hands, till the king has 
pardoned me.”’ 

** Where is it ?’’ he asked. 

I pointed to the mat in my hand. 

** Let me look at it.” 

Then I undid the mat, and he looked on the child, and 
laughed aloud. 

‘‘Hle might have been a king,’ he said, as he bade a 
councillor take it away. ‘‘ Mopo, thou hast slain one who 
might have been a king. Art thou not afraid? ’’ 

**No, Black One,”’ I answered, “ the child is slain by order 
of one who is a king.”’ 

** Sit down, and let us talk,’’ said Chaka, for his mood was 
idle. ‘To-morrow thou shalt have five oxen for this deed, 
thou shalt choose them from the royal herd.”’ 

‘*The king is good; he sees that my belt is drawn tight; 
he satisfies my hunger. Will the king suffer that I go? Mywife 
is in labour and I would visit her.’’ 

‘* Nay, stay a while, say how is it with Baleka, my sister 
and thine? ”’ 

** It is well.”” 

‘* Did she weep when you took the babe from her ?’’ 

**Nay, she wept not. She said, ‘My lord’s will is my 
will.’ ’’ 

‘*Good ! Had she wept she had been slain also. Who was 
with her?” 

‘* The Mother of the Heavens.’’ 

The brow of Chaka darkened. ‘‘ Unandi, my mother, 
what did she there? By myself I swear, though she is my 
mother—if I thought ’’—and he ceased. 

There was a silence, then he spoke again. ‘‘ Say, what is 
in that mat?’’ and he pointed with his little assegai at the 
bu uale on my shoulders. 

** Medicine, king.’’ 

‘* Thou dost carry cnough to doctor an impi. Undo the mat 
and let me look at it.’’ 

Now, my father, I tell you that the marrow melted in my 
bones with fear, for if I undid the mat I feared he must see 
the child and then 

** Tt is tagati, it is bewitched, O king. It is not well to 
look on medicine.’’ 

** Open!’ he answered angrily. ‘‘ What? may I not lock 
at that which I am forced to swallow—I, who am the first of 
doctors *"’ 

** Death is the king’s medicine,’ I answered, lifting the 
bundle, and laying it as far from him in the shadow of the 
fence as I dared. Then I bent over it, slowly undoing the 
rimpis with which it was tied, while the sweat of terror ran 
down my face blinding me like tears. What should I do if he 
saw the child? What if the child awoke and cried? I woull 
snatch the assegai from his hand and slay him! Yes, I would 
slay the kingand then slay myself! Now the mat was unrolled. 
Inside were the brown leaves and roots of medicine; bencath 
them was the senseless babe wrapped in dead moss. 

’ “Ugly stuff,’ said the king, taking snuff. ‘‘ Now sce, 
Mopo, what a goodaim I have! This for thy medicine!” 
and he lifted his assegai to throw it through the bundle. But 
as he threw, my snake put it into the king’s heat to snecze, 
and thus it came to pass that the assegai only pierced the outer 
leaves of the medicine, and did not touch the child. 
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‘*May the heavens bless the king!’ I said, according to 
custom. 

‘*Thanks to thee, Mopo, it is a good omen,” he 
answered. ‘‘And now begone! Take my advice: kill thy 
children, as I kill mine, lest they live to worry thee. The 
whelps of lions are best drowned.”’ 

I did up the bundle fast—fast, though my hands trembled. 
Oh! what if the child should wake and cry. It was done; I 
rose and saluted the king. ‘Then I doubled myself up and 
passed from before him. Scarcely was I outside the gates of 
the Intunkulu when the babe began to squeak in the bundle. 
If it had been one minute before ! 

**What,’’ sail a soldier, as I passed, ‘‘ have you got a 
puppy hidden under your moocha *, Mopo ? ”’ 

I made no answer, but hurried on till I came to my huts. 
T entered ; there were my two wives alone. 

**T have recovered the child, women,’’ I said, as I undid the 
bundle. 

Anadi took him and looked at him. 

‘The boy seems bigger than he was,’’ she said. 

** The breath of life has come into him and puffed him out,”’ 
I answered. 

‘** His eyes are not as his eyes were,”’ she saidagain. ‘‘ Now 
they are big and black, like the eyes of the king.”’ 

‘* My spirit looked upon his eyes and made them beautiful,” 
I answered. 

* This child has a birth-mark on his thigh,’’ she said a third 
time. ‘That which I gave you had no mark.”’ 

**T laid my medicine there,’’ I answered. 

“Tt is not the same child,’’ she said sullenly. ‘It is a 
foundling who will lay ill-luck at our doors.’’ 

Then [ rose up in wrath and cursed her heavily, for I saw 
thatif she were not stopped this woman's tongue would bring 
us all to ruin. 

‘**Peace, witch!’ Teri'el. ‘* Tow dare you to speak thus 
from a lying heart? Do you wish to draw down a curse upon 
our roof? Would you make us all food for the king’s spear? 
Say such words again, and you shall sit within the cirele—the 
ingomboco shall know you for a witch !’’ 

So I stormed on, threatening to bring her to death, till at 
length she grew fearful, and fell at my feet praying for mercy 
und forgiveness. But my heart was afraid because of this 
woman’s tongue, and not without rcason. 


(To be continued.) ned 








* Girdle composed of skin and tails of oxen.-—Ep. 








MIORA. 
ROUMANIAN BALLAD, 


“ Miora, dearest lamb of mine, 

Why wilt thou starve thyself and pine? 
These three long days thou dost not eat 
Or juicy grass or clover sweet.” 


“’Tis that thy friends, for greed and spite, 
Design to murder thee this night, 

Dear master. Oh, then flee away 

Into the wood.” “ Miora, nay; 


“But charge thou them to lay me by 
This wattled fold, where I may lic 
And hear my bleating lambs deplore, 
And true dogs barking evermore. 


“And on my grassy grave be laid 

The three fair flutes myself have made 
Of linden wood, whose tones prevail 
Against the lark and nightingale. 


“Tn the sweet hollow flutes at cve 
The wind melodiously will grieve, 
And all my lambs will hear, and think 
Of him who gave them food and drink. 


“But if my mother come this way, 

Seeking for me, then must thou say, 

‘To a far country did he fare, 

And wed a monarch’s daughter there.’ 
R, GARNETY. 
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THE GOODNESS OF BAD DINNERS, 


BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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Tn a lately published letter descriptive of the famine in Russia 
there were two passages which must have made a philosopl.er 
of many a full-fed Briton, for ten minutes at least. Bottles 
himself must have turned them over in his mind, as, silently 
facing Mrs. Bottles, he loaded his bit of fish upon his spoonful 
of soup, the cutlet on to the sole, and so forth. For -heso 
paragraphs in the news-letter dealt in a surprising way 
not only with famishing man but with famishing beast also ; 
and that beast the sacred beast of Britain—the horse. What 
Bottles had read about some poor creatures on Count Tolstoi's 
estate was this: “They go without food every day till the hour 
when free dinner is served, They are fed twice a day, and this, 
together with the necessary fuel, costs from ninety-five kopecks 
to one rouble thirty kopecks per month per head.” Now, the 
nominal value of the rouble is about two shillings: the exact 
price of the decanter of claret which Mrs. Bottles helped her 
good husband to finish. But yet more striking was the other 
passage, in which the letter-writer described the animals that 
drew him over apparently boundless wastes of snow. “The 
horses fairly astonished me. When I first saw them they 
forcibly reminded me of those pantomime donkeys which are 
composed of two men andaskin. But the manner in which 
they did their work was a revelation. So far as I know, 
during the four days’ hard driving which they had with me 
they did not get any food whatsoever ; and as to breathing 
them, that was never thought of.” And the driver? “The 
driver was a lusty youth of about twenty, with keen laughing 
blue eyes, healthy canine teeth, and an expression of counten- 
ance which inspired respect. He was a perfectly healthy 
animal, possessing no nerves whatever, and living on next to 
nothing like his horses.” 

Although our author remarks that the way in which these 
horses did their work “ was a revelation,” he does not say what 
was revealed to him; neither does it appear from his 
narrative that be connected the revelation with the vigour 
and endurance of that perfectly healthy animal the driver, 
Yet man and horse told the same tale and taught the 
same lesson—the lesson that did us no good whatever 


-wihen it was so loudly preached from the battle-ficlds in 


the Russo-Turkish war. Those Ottoman soldiers—villagers 
not long before—sturdily marched and fought for months 
together on a piece of black bread and a gourdful of 
water; hardening rather than weakening under that bleak 
regimen; and when they were wounded in so ghastly 
a way that your gallant Frenchman or your stout Briton 
would have died at the mere sight of himself similarly 
hacked, they were still able to march themselves off to the 
hospital, to be well mended in a month or tlereabout. 
The Russian troika-driver, his horses, and those Turkish 
soldiers are all in a tale ; and by stepping over to Ireland we 
may hitch into it some of the finest fellows on the face of the 
earth, whose diet is not quite. enough of meal and roots. 
There we come upon our Russian traveller's revelation ; 
this it is that made a temporary, confused philosopher of 
Bottles. Not plenteous beef and beer built up these hard- 
wearing men; but a plain, low diet, with frequent intervals 
of hunger. No long line of well-fed ancestors produced 
those troika-horses; the history of their forbears was all of 
scanty fare and strenuous work century after century. Hard 
wear and endurance of hunger was bred into them; and not 
less into the perfectly healthy animal who could live on next 
to nothing too, and who was so healthy an animal for that 
very reason. Much the same life had those ‘Turkish soldiers 
lived—an outdoor peasant life, with a wholesomeness and hard- 
ness in them derived from centuries of frugality enforced by 
poverty, and of temperance by religion. ‘That is why they 
were able to swing along by the side of the hospital wagons 
with a cigarette between their shattered jaws or with a 
bullet shifting, or seeming to shift, with every movement of 
their shoulders. 

What a blessing it would be if all the Bottleses of civilised 
life, and all the superior persons of every grade who look down 
upon Bottles, would only learn how good a thing is a bad 
dinner! I do not mean by that a nasty dinner, but a poor 
dinner, a no-dinner, as B. calls it, when his evening repast 
in spring-cleaning week is a cut of mutton, a potato, and a 
pancake. The good, the multitudinous dinner, however 
unspeakable the mastery of him who cooked it, is (like mu!ti- 
tudinous marriage) depraving both morally and physically. 
Not that it brings the double ill to all. Small moral damage 
does he incur who, sitting at good dinners, heeds the dishes 
very little, and the beauty and good-nature and bright 
talk of the people about him a great deal. Physical 
punishment is ail that he endures, with some detractions 
of intellectual sprightliness and force concomitant there- 
with. But whoso learns to dwell upon the dishes, seek- 
ing their savours with a curious and avid sensuousness 
(and this many are proud that they can do) suffers moral 
privation as well; as they also who affect gastronomic dis- 
criminations and eestasies which an honest dull palate per- 
mits them no knowledge of. It is the poor dinner, the 
no-dinner, that man was made for, or that has made man 
at his best and keeps him at his highest. No cooking 
can be too good; for the rest, the sauces cannot be too 
few, nor the dishes either: and that the physiologist will 
tell you if he comes of a simple generation and remains 
unembruted. Man isa machine formed by the consumption 
of simples during a thousand generations before a cookery- 
book of any kind was heard of, whether in Egyptian papyrus 
or Ninevite terra-cotta ; and these have nothing to do with 
Bottles’s ancestry, or mine, or the gentle reader's. We come 
of races which—formed upon a diet of nuts and roots and pulse 
and grain, with some banqueting like that of the North 
American hunter—were foreign to good dinners till the 
other day, and we are no fit receptacles for them yet. Nor by 
the history and constitution of our earthly tabernacles are 
they rightly fiteven for the reception of the simple food appro- 
priate to them till we have dug, tracked, hunted, or otherwise 
laboured afield for the same. And never to be hungry !—it is 
most unnatural: and yet there are many so ignorant of their 
duty to themselves that they have never gone hungry in their 
lives, save by rare and much deplored accident. 

The moral is that which Bottles found roving in his mind. 
If he wishes for himself and his posterity the troika-driver's 
hardihood, he should take to plain living at once ; his dinner 
every day should be a no-dinner; Lut even though his sons 
and his sons’ sons imitate him, they are not likely to be such 
perfect animals as the troika-driver, or our peasants in the 
North, with their diet of oatmeal food and milk and roots. 
and the weekly treat of flesh meat. And then to think of 
the dinners at one rouble thirty kopecks a head per month 
that could be provided out of the savings, if we would but 
do without one or two dishes which are the veriest stupidity 
of superfluity ! 
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THE TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHARINE. 
BY ROBERT W. LOWE. 

Mrs. Siddons has just made one of her most famous “ points,” and 
the theatre is ringing with the shouts of applause. It is pro- 
bably her last appearance in her great part of Queen Katharine ; 
but, excepting that her natural force is, somewhat abated, and 
that she requires to be assisted to rise after kneeling to the 
King, there is no deeay in the brilliancy of her acting, and her 
trumpet-tongued utterance of the words, “ Lord Cardinal, to 
you I speak!” still thrills her audience through and through. 
‘The scene is that which is popularly termed the Trial of Queen 
Katharine. The Crier has summoned the Queen to come into 
court, and Sir Henry Guildford enters, preceding Katharine. 
He carries a cushion, which he lays down, and on which she 
kneels before the King. ‘Then she speaks “ most sweetly and 
graciously” her touching appeal for pity, for consideration, 
even for common fairness. She begs for the bare justice of 
delay till she, a stranger in the land, shall have time to 
consult her relatives and friends in Spain. But when she con- 
cludes, the answer comes, not from the King to whom she looks 
for sympathy and help, but from the wily and unscrupulous 
Cardinal whom she knows for her deadly foe. Wolsey replies 
that the Court is sufficient, and that there must be no delay, 
which speech Mrs, Siddons listens to with marked impatience 
and indignation, which change to surprise and grief when 
the other Cardinal, Campeius, speaks to the same purpose. On 
the speech of the latter she breaks in with the words, “ Lord 
Cardinal!” and then pauses. Campeius, supposing that he is 
the person addressed, rises and comes forward ; but Katharine 
waves him back imperiously, then, recollecting herself, makes 
him a gentle bow of apology, and immediately hurls at 
Wolsey in a voice of thunder the words, “ ‘To you I speak !” 

To most of us it must have appeared that the painter 
of this famous scene had used some license in 
representing Mrs. Siddons as facing the footlights, 
and, indeed, actually looking away from the per- 
son whom she is addressing; but when Professor 
Fleeming-Jenkin published Professor Bell's minute 
and appreciative notes on Mrs. Siddons's playing 
of Queen Katharine, we found that the painter 
was strictly accurate in his representation of the 
arrangement of the scene. Professor Bell's note 
on this passage is: “ When Campeius comes to 
her, she turns from him impatiently ; then makes 
a sweet bow of apology, but dignified. Then to 
Wolsey, turned and looking from him, with her 
hand pointing back to him, in a voice of thunder, 
‘To you I speak!’” It is not very easy to under- 
stand how such a gesture, and a position so un- 
natural-looking, should be so effective; but there 
is absolutely no doubt possible as to the result. 
One of Mrs. Siddons’s critics—James Ballantyne 
of Edinburgh —described it as “one of those 
unequalled pieces of acting by which she assists 
the barreuness of the text and fills up the meaning 
of the scene.” He writes with enthusiasm of the 
ace and dignity of her mute apology to Campeius, 
i adds: “No language can possibly convey a 
picture of her immediate reassumption of the full- 
ness of majesty glowing with scorn, contempt, 
anger, and the terrific pride of innocence, when 
she turns round to Wolsey and exclaims, ‘To you 
I speak!’ Her form seems to expand, and her eye 
to burn with a fire beyond human.” Boaden, too, 
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in his memoir of the great actress, is warm in his 
commendation. “The commanding air, look, and 
one,” he writes, “ with which she called upon her 
enemy excited a delightful astonishment.” 

rhis extraordinarily effective division of the 
simple words— 

Lord Cardinal, 

To you I speak, 

originated with Mrs. Siddons, and, no doubt, was 
her own idea; although, as Boaden says, it looked 
more in the swhtle style of her brother's under- 
tanding than the more man/y plainness of her 
own. Her biographer goes on to say that the sway 
and balance of the figure which accompanied these 
words were a study for the artist which, for- 
tunately, was not neglected, and he terms his 
young friend Harlow’s picture “the most effective 
scene that was ever transferred from the stage to 
the canvas.” 

Boaden’s young friend, George IIenry Harlow, 
although nota very steady or particularly reputable 
individual, was undoubtedly a genius at portrait- 
painting, and this largequasi-historical composition, 
* The Trial of Queen Katharine,” had its origin in 
a commission for a portrait. It seems that Mr. 
Welch, the musician, was anxious to have a portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons as Queen Katharine, and asked 
Ilarlow to paint it. He commenced the picture from his 
memory of the great actress, but, at Mr. Welch’s request, she 
gave him asitting. Somehow the original idea was expanded, 
and the result was that, instead of a portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the injured Queen, Harlow painted the scene in which she made 
her most striking effect in thatcharacter. I have said that the 
picture shows Mrs. Siddons in her last days. It was painted 
some five years after her formal retirement from the stage, 
an event which took place when Harlow was only four-and- 
twenty. Butshe played Queen Katharine twice in the year 
i816—once for Charles Kemble’s benefit and once for the 
Theatrical Fand—and I have no doubt that these appearances 
suggested to Harlow the subject of his picture, and gave him 
the necessary opportunities of studying the arrangement of 
the 








age. 
‘he “ Trial Scene,” which measured 63in. by 85in., was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1817, and is now in the 
possession of Mrs. Morrison. of Basildon Park, by whom it 
nt to the recent Guelph Exhibition, The mezzotint by 
‘lint was published in 1819. 

It is interesting to know that the composition of the work 
owes something to Fuseli, who was sitting to Harlow for his 
portrait at the time he was at work on the “Trial Scene.” 
Fuseli expressed himself very well satisfied with the general 
arrangement of the picture; but pointed ont, as a defect, that 


in the whole composition there was not one leg or foot shown. 


was ie 


George ( 








“ Now,” said he, “if you do not know how to draw legs and 
feet, I will show you”; and he drew two on the wainscot of 
the room. Harlow accordingly altered the whole arrangement 
of the foreground, and, it is said, on Fuseli’s recommendation, 
introduced the two boys who are lifting the cushion from 
which the Queen has risen. Indeed, it seems to me almost 
certain—from t marked superiority of the drawing—that 
the figure of the boy nearest the spectator is entirely Fuseli's 
wo k 

In addition to Mrs. Siddons, the picture shows us John 


Philip Kemble in his famons part of Wolsey, Charles Kemble 
as Cromwell, and Stephen Kemble as the King. ‘The other 

interest. Dlanchard, who actually 
there; Conway, the tallest of 


little 


ardiner, is 


characters are of 


played Bishop G 
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actors, and Kitty Stephens; but the rest are portraits of the 
painter and his friends, some of them, as Knyvett, Parke, and 
Cramer, musicians. It is unfortunate that Harlow should not 
have given us portraits of the players.whom he saw acting the 
characters he has represented, and so made his work complete 
and authoritative. But this is its only fault theatrically, and 
against it we must put its surpassing merit, which Genest 
thus sums up: “ From this print any person who has not seen 
Mrs. Siddons may form a better idea of her figure, face, and 
manner than from any description which could be given of 
them in words.” 


SIR GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, K.C.B. 
BY J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S, 


During the last week we lost one who for the greater part of 
the present century has stood among the foremost in the 
ranks of distinguished Englishmen. In Sir George Airy, the 
ex-Astronomer Royal and past President of the Royal Society, 
science has sustained a loss none the less great because of late 
years—he died at the ripe age of ninety—he has been enjoying 
a dignified and well-earned repose. 

intering the University of Cambridge at the age of 
eighteen as a sizar, he soon gave evidence of the stuff of which 
he was made, and, after being elected toa scholarship in the 
year 1822, he graduated in 1823 as Senior Wrangler, and 
obtained a Fellowship at his college (Trinity) in the following 
year, 
"His special aptitude for astronomical pursuits soon showed 
itself, and he published about this‘time many papers on such 
subjects as “ The Lunar and Planetary Theories,” “ The Figure 
of the Earth,” and “ The Undulatory Theory of Optics.” He 
was appointed in 1826 to the Lucasian Professorship of 








Experimental Science, which had for a long time been little 
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better than a sinecnre, redeeming it from this reproach by 
delivering an annual course of lectures up to the time that he was 
made Plumian Professor of Astronomy and director of the then 
newly constructed Cambridge Observatory, which happened in 
the year 1828. In this capacity his genius as an observer and 
director of astronomical observations so manifested itself that 
this establishment became one of the finest in England, and 
the improvements that he instituted in the methods of calcula- 
tion and publication of observations were soon imitated by 
other observatories. 

In the year 1835, the office of Astronomer-Royal falling 
vacant, he was selected by Lord Auckland, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, as the most fitting successor to John Pond. 
This post he held till the year 1881, and with both consum- 
mate skill and unerring attention renewed the equipment and 
remodelled the routine and methods of observation. To him 
the Observatory is indebted for the introdaction of the 
altazimuth, the reflex zenith tube, a new transit circle, and the 
large equatorial, all of which were constructed after his own 
design and set up under his supervision. The greatest 
amount of originality was, perhaps, displayed in the eqna- 
torial, which was built by his old friends, Ransome and 
May, of Ipswich. Apropos of the former, Sir George Airy, 
in the first lecture of a series that he delivered in 1848 at 
Ipswich, relates that his first view of Saturn was obtained 
through this friend’s telescope—one, indeed, made by Ransome 
himself. He also told his audience that the first Nautical 
Almanack he possessed was received “as a present from a 
gentleman then residing in Ipswich.” Daring the whole tenure 
of Sir George Airy’s directorship, by the absolate and unin- 
terrupted regularity which was observed in every detail, the 
Observatory, as a whole, resembled a vast machine, the move- 
ments of which were all previously arranged and minutely 
controlled. The volumes of observations were always very 
liberally distributed, and at the disposal of anyone who could 
make use of them ; indeed, Professor Adams, in his memorable 
discovery of the planet Neptune, obtained, as shown in Airy's 
historical statement of the circumstances connected with the 
discovery of this planet, all the Greenwich observations of 
Uranus from 1750 to 1830 completely reduced, The controversy 
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that arose from the simultaneons discovery of the pfanet by 
Adams and Le Verrier will long be remembered, but this is 
not the place to refer at length either to it or to Sir George 
Airy’s ideal of a national observatory. 

Between 1333 and 1848 the Astronomer-Royal was occupied 
with a vast work suggested by Bessel: this.was nothing less 
than the’ reduction of the Greenwich lunar and planctary 
observations made since 1750; the task was long and tedious, but 
the results which were obtained helped considerably to correct 
the tables of the motions of the moon and planets, But, besides 
all the daily work and the responsibility of keeping continuous 
record of solar, lunar, and stellar observations, his labours were 
not solely confined to these mere routine duties of his office. 
Even as early as the year 1842 he recognised the importance 
of solar eclipses, making a journey to Turin to observe the total 
eclipse visible there. Gothenburg, in Sweden, was also visited 
by him in 1851 with the same object. He established the 
principle of Government assistance in 1860, and organised in 
that year the famous expedition that went ont in H.M.S. 
Himalaya to Spain, an expedition rendered memorable by the 
wonderful photographs of the eclipse taken by the lamented 
De la Rue. For nearly half a century he was practically 
the science officer of the Crown, advising the Government on 
nearly every scientific question of general interest : for this, of 
course, unlike the law officers, he received nothing. In the 
year 1834, when the fire at the Houses of Parliament destroyed 
all the old standards of weights and measures, he was elected 
chairman of acomnsittee appointed to consider the general 
question of standards and the construction of new ones. 

Among other public measures, he advocated the use of 
decimal coinage. Some of the instruments for use in the 
Ordnance Survey were designed by him, and he conducted 
the preliminary observations for fixing the boundary between 
Canada and the United States. The dropping of time-balls 
for the use of navigators was also first started by 
him, and he considerably fostered the manufacture 
of chronometers by the tests of their performances 
which he introduced. Many other questions also 
received his attention, of which we may mention 
the deviation of the mariner’s compass, which 
resulted in a method of correction which was 
universally adopted, the fixing of the gauge of 
railways, and a determination of the mean density 
of the earth. 

In a short notice like the present, it is, it will 
be seen, a difficult matter to tell of all the things 
by which not only our nation but the world 
at large is the better for the labours of the life 
which is now ended. It may, in conclusion, be 
pointed out that these labours were tardily recog- 
nised by our Government by a C.B. in 1871, when 
he had been thirty-six years Astronomer-Royal ; 
this was followed by a K.C.B in the following 
year. But long before this all the Academies of 
Europe had elected him among their foreign 
members ; he was one of the eight foreign Asso- 
ciates of the Institute of France, which is the 
highest scientific honour an Englishman can 
receive. 


ART NOTES. 
The Portfolio 1891. (London: Seeley and Co.)-— 
The annual collection of the year’s puodlications 
under this title has the double merit of being at 
once an attractive gift-book and a valuable work 
of reference to the year’s art and literature of art. 
The editor, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, takes the lead in 
his papers on the present state of the Fine Arts 
in Frarce, to which reference has already been 
made. Mr. Walter Armstrong returns to that very 
attractive mystery of the studios—Johannes Ver 
Meer of Delft—who for so many generations had 
no recognised existence in the history of Dutch 
art until M. Biirger started the critics and con- 
noisseurs upon his trail. Mr. F. G. Stephens con- 
tributes an interesting paper on a phase of William 
Hunt’s art which is little known; Miss Sophia 
Beale writes appreciatively on Madame Vigée Le 
Brun, whose life, like that of so many other 
women of talent, was nearly wrecked by her 
marriage with a fashionable spendthrift; and 
Mr. J. Leyland contributes a series of articles on 
Derbyshire, which are at once learned and read- 
able. All these are illustrated in excellent style, 
some of the etchings, such as those of Admiral 
Pulido Pareja, after the Velasquez portrait, Madame 
Vigée Le Brun and her danghter, and the repro- 
duction of Rembrandt's etching of “The Jewish 
Bride” are of themselves sufficient to give the 
volume a high value in the eyes of connoisseurs, and 
to make it at once a useful and attractive gift-book. 

One of the most successful portraits in the Academy Exhi- 
bition last year was Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s portrait of Mr. 
Walter Gilbey, presented to him by the Prince of Wales on 
behalf of the Hackney Horse Society, and in recognition of 
the services he had rendered to draught-horse breeding. The 
picture was not only eminently happy in its likeness of the 
sitter, but displayed qualities which placed it in the first rank 
of the portraits of the year. It has now been etched by Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., in a manner worthy of the original 
work, which, from its arrangement, gave the etcher special 
opportunities for the display of his well-known powers in 
chiaroscuro effects. The etching (published by Messrs. Vokins, 
Great Portland Street) will more than satisfy the friends and 
admirers of Mr. Walter Gilbey, and will become a lasting 
memorial in the houses of many lovers of horses by whom Mr. 
Gilbey’s services will be cordially recognised. 

Sculpture would stand a better chance of true appreciation 
in this country if a custom recognised at Rome and elsewhere 
were adopted here. It is absolutely impossible to judge fairly 
of a sculptor’s work under the conditions imposed by restricted 
space at Burlington House. For this reason we appreciate the 
effort made by Mr. J. Nelson MacLean to bring together in his 
studio in Brutow Street those interested in this branch of art 
Among the many attractive works on view there the most 
vigorous is a colossal statue of the Hon. P. Lalor, to be 
erected in bronze at Ballarat, where, in the early days of gold- 
mining in Anstralia, he lost an arm while leading a revolt 
against the police. Mr. Lalor subsequently became Speaker 
of the Victoria House of Assembly, and is represented in 
his robes of office, which contrast strongly with the empty 
sleeve. An ideal figure—* Water Lilies"—gives a good 
example of the sculptor’s powers in a more poetic line. ‘The 
modelling of the reclining figure is in all respects admirable ; 
and, although one fails to understand the almost sad expression 
given to the face, it is impossible not to admire its delicate 
beanty. Mr. Nelson MacLean has shown himself on various 
occasions a successful portraitist in marble, but perhaps his 
chief claim to our recognition is the fixity of purpose with 
which he maintains classical traditions and supports the best 
side of the modern Italian school. 
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IBSEN'S PROSE DRAMAS.* 
BY WILLIAM WATSON, 


“T know of nothing,” says Mr. Archer,“ that need be said iu 
the way of preface to ‘Hedda Gabler’—of nothing, indeed, 
that can be said without trenching upon criticism.” It is 
equally true that nothing can be said about Ibsen’s work as a 
whole, or About any part of it, without opening up the entire 
subject of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of his methods, the 
worth or unworth of his art. All critical philosophy is 
implicated in any judgment that can be passed upon this 
writer—nay, more, he seems to demand a new criticism in 
response to his new creation. Old canons, accepted theories, 
applied to him, become pedantries of literary law ; tradition 
snaps short in his hands; he himself convenes the court by 
which he is to be tried. The plays themselves, too, defy con- 
ventional classification (I am speaking of the “modern 
dramas" which are his characteristic achicvement). Their 
diction, their details, their general setting, are akin to comedy ; 
their clements, for the most part, are more profoundly tragic 
than the sorrows or crimes of any “ buskined stage” known 
to history. The terrible ludicrousness of life —that is 
their prevailing theme: the awful helplessness of indi- 
vidual will—that is the salient note of their monotonously 
insistent burden. ‘“ Morbid—unwholesome—he tells us of 
nothing but what it is the business of art to forget”; this 
will be one reader's verdict, “ But is what he tells us true ?— 
is he faithful to the facts of life?” says another ; “and if so, 
whoare you that presume to prescribe to the dramatist what 
side of life he shall depict? what aspects of it he shall 
ignore?”’ And this brings us to the root and core of the whole 
matter If the ultimate end of art is beauty of some sort— 
whether moral or spiritual, or merely esthetic beauty—he is 
not an artist. He shows us little but the ugliness of thins ; 
the colour seems to fade out of the sunset, the perfume seems 
to perish from the rose, in his presence. But if power and 
impressiveness are their own justification, Ibsen is justified ; 
for whatever clse he may or may not be, he is powerful, he is 
impressive. To those cnthusiasts, however, who would place 
him on an equality with the greatest dramatists, sane and 
sober criticism can only reply, “No; this narrow intensity 
of vision, this preoccupation with a part of existence, is never 
the note of the masters: they deal with life; he deals only 
with death-in-life. They treat of society; he treats 
only of the rottenness of society. Their subject is human 
nature—his, human disease.” And, in truth, his purview 
is partial and fragmentary. In the palace of life his 
concern is with the skeleton-cupboard alone; or, if he looks 
out upon the landscape, his attention is at once monopolised by 
a dead dog putrifying under the window. One's creed may 
not be that of amiably easy optimists like Leigh Hunt, who 
wrote — 
Good is as hundreds, evil is one, 
Round about goeth the golden sun, 

But one may, nevertheless, recognise the fact that piecemeal 
vision is sure to bear false witness, and that there is really no 
truth except the whole trath. The masters of literature are 
universal explorers and adventurers ; they do not deliberately 
beat about for ever in a little creek or inlet, and call that 
navigating the world. Literature, properly, has not anything 
to do with the sort of burrowing specialism which is Ibsen's 
strength and weakness. Goethe has been called “ physician 
of the Iron Age,” but he was not a physician whose interest in 
therapeutics was limited to the treatment of consumption or 
cane». Artists like [bsen turn the Ilouse of Life into a moral 
hospital, and see nothing in men and women but interesting 
“ cases.” 

For my own part, however, Iam glad to have read Ibsen, 
if only because he sends me back with a new Zest to the 
masters who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. The sun- 
shine seems brighter than ever, the breeze has quite an 
unfamiliar freshness, when one emerges from these dark rooms 
and this close air. ‘There is really something too wilful in the 
persistency with which Ibsen draws down the blinds and closes 
the ventilators. Dante, says Petrarch in Landor’s “ Pent- 
ameron,” “had that splenetic temper which seems to grudge 
brightness to the flames of hell” ; and Ibsen, too, is like that— 
though he finds his hell nearer than Dante did. That his own 
aim is passionately moral I do not doubt; but wisdom, it 
seems to me, lies somewhere midway between this determined 
pessimism and the contrary spirit which is for ever singing, 
* God's in his heaven—all's right with the world.” All is not 
right with the world ; but, then, neither is all wrong with the 
world, as Ibsen would apparently have us believe. In the way 
he closes and wrestles with life’s problems he gives us an 
impression of huge and savage strength; there is something 
gigantic about the proportions of the man; but he is a one- 
eyed giant, a Cyclops of ethics and art. 

He seems to me greatest in such a play as “ The Pillars of 
Society,” because there the theme is a noble onc—the ultimate 
freeing of a human sonl from fetters that seem to have grown 
incorporate with its essence: and the way in which a frustra- 
ted crime—virtually, in morals, though not actually, in 
realisation, a murder-——prepares the way for the criminal’s 
eventual restoration to nobility and to himself, is a con- 
ception not more audacious than powerfal. ‘The gather- 
ing-in of events, their cumulation and convergence 
towards one supreme height of action and goal of fate, 
have all the elements of what De Quincey called “the 
moral sublime.” And when Ibsen has a truly great idea to 
work upon, the dignity of his subject keeps his execution at a 
comparatively high level. In “ Hedda Gabler,” on the other 
hand, where the fandamental conception is altogether worth- 
less, he falls into the crudest banalities of detail and workman- 
ship. ‘lesman is quite too absurd, and his abject prostration 
before Ifedda is almost a dramatic incredibility. Ibsen's gifts 
are great, but a sense of humour and a sense of proportion are 
not among them. The former would have spared us the 
infliction of characters that are farcical without being 
amusing; the latter would have saved the dramatist from 
the blunder of peopling his stage with mere demon-puppets, 
extravagant personifications of gratuitous hate and rage. 
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THE THREE CRUIKSHANKS, 
The Cruikshankian Momus. By the Three Cruikshanks, 
(John C. Nimmo.)—It was a happy thought to bring together 
specimens of the work of three draughtsmen so differently 
endowed as the three Cruikshanks, and to show how far their 
peculiarities of thought and treatment were hereditary. It is 
scarcely possible to glance through this volume without recog- 
nising that “glorious George” was in truth little more than 
“old Isaac,” improved by special training and thrown in 
contact with artists and humourists, “Old Isaac,” who had 
in early life been a follower of the Young Pretender by all 
accounts, only took to art in its humblest form under pressure 
of circumstances. His style, if he had any, was moulded 
on that of Gillray, and he made himself known as the 
defender of Pitt against the bitter attacks of that carica- 
turist. On the Irish question, however, Cruikshank turned 
against the author of “'Ihe Act of Union,” although later he 
returned to his allegiance to the ory party. The present 
volume, however, contains only his social sketches ; and these, 
although generally roughand overstrained, reveal occasionally— 
as, for instance. in the figure of the fishwife illustrating George 
Colman’s song “The Barber's Wedding "—-very considerable 
sense of beauty and pose. One of the best specimens of Isaac’s 
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political controversies of the day, and deserves to be known 
as one of the first to attack the protective duties on corn and 
the taxes which at the close of the war and for some years 
afterwards weighed so heavily on the poorer classes, He 
worked in conjunction with his father for some years, and in 
after life, when he had become an ardent apostle of tem- 
perance, it must have annoyed him to recollect that one of 
his earliest works was an illustration for Captain Morris's 
celebrated drinking song, “Sound Philosophy,” of which the 
refrain was— 
And th's, I think, ’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


It is not, however, in his Bacchanal or anti - Bacchanal 
sketches that George Cruikshank is to be seen at his best, 
Ile required a free field for his imagination, and even the 
mixture of some pathos—for probably his illustrations to 
“Oliver Twist” were the first in which he revealed his full 
powers. ‘The present volume reproduces with great fidelity the 
coloured drawings of the three Cruikshanks; but the taste 
for such harsh contrasts has gone by, and we cannot but think 
both the father and the younger son were more successful in 
black and white, of which one or two excellent examples are 
here given as tail-pieces. 

The Illustration annexed, which shows George Cruikshank 
at about the best moment of his career, was designed for four 
comic songs by the well-known Grattan Cooke, for many years 
popular as a composer, a song writer, and an instrumentalist. 
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George Cruikshank. 
{ Mr. Duval. 
(The Black Mare, 








LA BAGATELLE. Four Comic Songs, 1840, 


Medical Consolation, 
A Fine Stroke at Billiards, 


By G. Cooke. 


powers of composition is in the mail-coach piled with human 
beings illustrating the song of “True Blue; or, All Alive at 
Portsmouth,” a popular song sung by Dogget in 1799. It was 
Isaac Cruikshank, too, who illustrated Captain Morris’s once 
well-known verses on “ Country Life,” of which perhaps only the 
last two are now remembered, without any recognition of their 
original source-— 

If I must have a villa in London to dwell, 

Oh, give me the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall! 

Robert, the elder of Isaac’s two sons, began life as a midship- 
man in the East India Company's service, attracted to sea- 
faring life by Dibdin’s and other nautical songs which his 
father was constantly illustrating. He, however, soon gave up 
the navy and took to art, but without achieving any marked 
success, Robert's best designs were those made for Cumberland’s 
British Theatre, for which he had probably qualified himself 
by scene-painting ; and he was at one time employed in illus- 
trating the comic broadsides of the day, which were distin- 
guished rather by the breadth than the delicacy of their 
humour. The only specimen of his unaided powers given in 
this volume is in “The Irish Duel,” a song written by 
'T. Dibdin and sung at Drury Lane Theatre in 1816; but the 
illustration is not a favourable test of the designer. And in 
another picture, “Irish Hospitality,” we have an instance of 
the joint work of the two brothers, 

George Cruikshank was the youngest as well as the ablest 
of the trio, and by his careful work raised the art of caricature 
to a higher level than it had attained since the days of Hogarth. 
Like his father, he threw himself with ardour into the 


He was, moreover, 1 bond of union between the fast receding 
past and the fleeting present of literature and art. He 
brought George Sala in contact with George Cruikshank, and 
helped onwards Watts Phillips in his career as artist and 
dramatist. Of the four songs making up “La Bagatelle,” 
“Mr. Duval”—which turns upon Lord Chesterfield’s advice to 
inquire the name of the person one is addressing—was the 
only one which attained popularity. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“TIard Life in the Colonies, and Other Experiences by Sea and 
Land.” Now first printed. Compiled from private letters 
by C. Carlyon Jenkyns, (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

*“ A North Country Comedy,” by M. Betham-Edwards. (Henry 
and Co.) 

“The Flower and the Star, and Other Stories for Children.” 
Written and Illustrated by W. J. Linton. (Lawrence and 
Bullen.) 

* Select Poems of Burns,” edited by Andrew Lang. Parchment 
Library. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 

“The Word of the Lord upon the Waters,” Sermons delivered 
by His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, 1890 and 1891. 
(William Heinemann.) 

“ Across Thibet,” by G. Bonvalot. Two vols. (Cassell.) 

“The Rosciad and the Apology,” by Charles Churchill. Edited 
by Robert W. Lowe. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 

“Hospitals and Asylums of the World,” by Henry C. Burdett. 
Twovols. (J.and A. Churchill, 11, New Burlington Street.) 

“The Tragic Comedians,” by George Meredith. New Edition, 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 
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INSURRECTION IN MOROCCO: THE SULTAN’S TAX-GATHERER IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE OF THE RIFF COUNTRY. 
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MAU PASSANT. 


MOORE. 


DE 


BY GEORGE 


GUY 


Everyone who reads the daily papers has read of Maupassant’s 
attempted suicide and the lamentable condition, physical and 
mental, in which he is now lying. Iis illness has been ascribed 
to overwork, drugs, and the various excesses of fast living. 
Ilis case is sensational, he is the man of the hour, and I have 
been asked to write something about him. Of the five writers 
who grouped themselves around Zola and contributed to the 
volume entitled “Les Soirées de Médan,” Maupassant is the 
one I know least well. I only met him, I think, on three 
o>casions—cnce at Zola’s, once in his own rooms, once at a 
masked ball, and it was only on the second of these occa- 
sions that I had any continu- 

ous conversation with him. It 

must be about eight years 

ago. He had just published his 

first novel, “ Une Vie,” in my 

opinion his book—the 

book of his that will live, ifany 

live. Although 
faulty in construction, it con- 
tains some of the best pages 
he has written—that is to say, 
some of the pages in 
modern literature, pages over- 
tenderness, 
wit, and with pathos. There 
“Une Vic” 


which are unforgetable, and 


best 


desperately 


best 


flown with 


are scenes in 


it contains his two best-drawn 
characters. The 
had made a deep impression 
upon me, and I glad 
to talk to Maupassant about 
it. But though he still stood 
on the threshold o 

success, he was already tired. 
He complained of his eyes ina 
somewhat affected manner, and 
disavowed any interest what- 
soever in literature. Ile spoke 


literature almost with dis- 


book 


was 


lain, and seemed to incline to 


that yachting in 
Mediterranean 
ble and—well, I 


belief 
was more 
hardly 
iw, but even at this distance 

f time I remember that I felt 
was not quite right 

broad - shouldered, 

valgar, and dingy 
I think I was con- 
end 
who so 


that evil 


await 


some 

one 
evilly denied—and, no doubt, 
for some strange reason hidden 
deep down in bh.: ature—his 
very 


own birthright and 


raison d'étre of his existence. 


There somethi 


was 


not believe,” 


a man of letters can 
that 


taking 


literature like 

literature 
revenge on him sooner or 
later.” The words struck me 
at the time as 
to keep alive in my 
the note of mean 
dingy cynicism which had 
caught on my ear in my in- 
terview with Maupassant. I 
remember that Maupassant did 


prophetic, and 
helped 
memory 


not strike me as an intellectual 
force, but it did not appear to 
me that M. de Maupassant 
was wilfully speaking below 
his level. If he did not speak 
well he spoke without diffi- 
the level at- 

preface to 


culty, rising to 
tained in his 
“Pierre et Jean 


and to 
Maupassant’s i 


estimate 
power at its exact value 
} ly to compare this 

one of Zola’s prefaccs, or with Gonconrt's 
“Chérie.” We talked, I for about 
and the that his left 


a strangely it strictly limited intelligence, 


with any 
preface to shonld sar, 


impression conversation 


hour, 
f clear 
ble of general views. Of the opinions he expressed I 
ingle shred ; but here is an anecdote—I give it 

t is worth. He told me that he had finished the 

e sixty or seventy pages, and was about to start 

* Bel-Ami.” He 
told me the plot, and I said, “ But I have written that book, 
n, under the title of ‘A 


‘That does not matter, 


writing the book which he intended to call 
and I published it last year in Londe 


Modern Lover.’” 


Maupassant replied, 
ifferent from yours 
different. I only regret the differ- 
accused of plagarising from 
been put forward 

, and the 


my book will be quite Maupassant was 


right; both books are quit 
om being 

Bel-Ami.” The charge has 
once, notably in the Rerue B 
in that review accused me of 


ence did not save me fr 
more than 
ingenious writer 
Zola’s 


plagiarism from 


*L’Guvre” ; “ There isonescene,” the writer said, “ which leaves 
no doubt that an intentional plagiarism has been committed.” 
I addressed a letter to the editor pointing out the fact that 
“A Modern Lover” was published two years before “ Bel- 
Ami” and five years before “L'CEuvre,” and received the 
astonishing reply from the gentleman in charge of that 
periodical, that “those who seek publicity must bear the 
consequences.” 

Since the days of “ Bel-Ami,” M. de Maupassant has acquired 
a world-wide reputation ; and it is come to be seriously 
debated if he is a great novelist. Now, as all great novelists 
have written a great novel, it is not impertinent to ask 
what great novel has M. de Maupassant written? We 
find that he has attempted to write novels: to be more 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

explicit, we find that he has elongated, and with obvious 
difficulty, some of his subjects for short stories until they 
come to fill the number of pages requisite for a book 
which could be sold for three francs fifty. There- 
fore, his novels present the appearance of a victim who 
has beon terribly distended on the rack—in places the bones 
have been pulled out of their sockets, and muscles have been 
torn and mangled ; I cannot pursue the simile further, for we 
find in the novels portions of sound flesh and some exquisite 
anatomy, in which every organ is healthy and in perfect 
working order. And these parts of the story are exactly the 
parts which would have stood as they now stand if circum> 
stances had permitted him to allow the tale to run to its nataral 
length of forty, instead of forcing him to distend it to its un- 
natural length of two hundred and forty pages. What is 
are the scene between the 
follows between Jean and 
Is not 


really vital in “Pierre et Jean” 
two brothers, and the scene which 


his mother. Do the descriptions amount to much? 
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phrases merely a somewhat thin mixture of Zola and 
Tlaubert? Are not the descriptions of the home life wanting 
in accent? Do we receive any special impression from these 
pages? Is it not the usual naturalistic gravy well watered 
and gone a little cold? Is Pierre’s state of mind when he 
begins to suspect his mother of having had a lover, and that 
the fortune that has come to Jean comes to lim because he 
is the natural son of the dead man, very real? Are we for 
one instant brought face to face with Pierre’s soul? Do 
Pierre's meditations contain any unexpected or original 
thought? Would not the ordinary writer, given the situation, 
have written very much as Maupassant has written? Think 
how Balzac or Turgueneff would have treated the situation. 
Would they not have seen 
deeper into the heart? 
Would they not have found 
sensations more true, and 
therefore more unexpected? 
These pages are not only 
deficient in insight, they con- 
tain a grave technical error. 
We ask ourselves if the 
author wishes us to believe that 
Pierre’s grief is real, or the 
result of jealousy of his 
younger brother? M.de Mau- 
passant hardly attempts to 
dissect the conflict between 
these two emotions, and it 
would be precisely in this 
conflict that Flaubert or 
Targueneff would find the 
new and unexpected truth. 
There are five characters in 
this book ; they all act with 
exceeding naturalness ; therein 
lies Maupassant’s strength : 
but something more is required 
to create character—character 
of soul, character of body, 
character of dress—and it is 
precisely in this something 
wherein’ lies Maupassant's 
weakness. This something is 
beyond him, it escapes him as 
completely as it escapes the 
most ordinary novelist, even 
as it escapes M. Sardou and 
Georges Ohnet. 

Narrative is not every- 
thing, and M. de Maupassant 
has nothing else; but narra- 
tive is nearly everything in 
the short story, and there 
Maupassant is admirable. But 
he does not excel even in the 
short story all other writers ; 
he docs not within 
measureable distance of Tur- 
gueneff, and if I were writing 
in a monthly review and not 
in a weekly newspaper, I could 
prove that what I say is true. 
In the short story his style is, 
however, his own. Ile secs 
truly, he sees grossly—above 
all, he sees clearly.  Ilis 
sight is double that of the 
ordinary man, but it is not 
more rare in quality ; hence 
his popularity. The Man- 
passant glass suits all eyes; 
it enables all to see more 
distinctly what they saw be- 
fore, but no one acquires 
further knowledge of the 
objects at the end of the 
glass; he can trace a few 
contours more easily with the 
glass than without it, that is 
all. All literature not based 
upon general ideas falls of 
necessity into the second rank, 
and the philosophical reflec- 
tions which disfigure, while 
they lengthen, M. de Maupas- 
sant’s pages are just sufficient 
to induce in the middle classes 
a momentary belief that they 

are capable of thinking ; hence I say again the popularity of 
Maupassant. Voila la critique brutale, mais exacte, and with 
such defects do you think that his novels, or even his stories, 
full as they are of all the charms of simplicity, truth, and 
directness, will survive—that any single volume will be read 
fifty years hence? 
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The rental of farms owned by one of the chief London 
hospitals is now quoted as but £26,000 per annum, against 
£40,000 received a dozen years ago. 

Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., who was to have lectured at 
Kennington on Jan. 10 on the Channel Tunnel, was unable to 
attend, owing to a severe attack of sciatica and rlieumatism. 

The Queen has, it is said, presented some handsome stained 
glass windows to the Protestant Church at Grasse, in which 
district her Majesty spent her last year’s Continental holiday. 

The Medical Battery Company has erected a very fine 
model house at the Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace. It contains a unique collection of electro-medical 
apparatus and appliances, 
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THE ROYAL LOTTO IN ITALY. 


The Governmental Lotto is the malediction, and at the same 
time the disgrace, of the Italian State, which makes itself the 
keeper and protector of one of the worst forms of gambling, 
while in its penal codex it punishes severely whoever keeps a 
locality for the playing of games of hazard. The State, it 
would appear, desires to hold the monopoly of the gambling 
vice. Every week in the various citics of Milan, Naples, 
Turin, Venice, Florence, Bari, Palermo, and Rome are extracted 
on Saturday afternoon, at the same hour throughout the 
kingdom, five numbers out of ninety, which are contained in 
anurn, At the ceremony of extraction are present according 
to law a delegate from the Prefecture who represents the 
executive power, the public prosecutor as representative of the 
judicial authorities, and an agent of finance to represent the 
Ireasury. A young boy of as tender an age as it is 
possible to find, and never the same twice over, dressed 
in limpid white, extracts the numbers, which are at 
once telegraphed to all the various cities, towns, and 
boronghs of the Peninsula, so that it is possible for the Italian 
nation freely to gamble from eight different centres. Now, 
besides the fact that itis surely highly immoral that the State 
should thus encourage and incite its citizens to gamble, it is 
not even honest in the keeping of its promises, because these 
are below the calculation made on probabilities. For example, 
every number extracted up to ninety should be paid eighty- 
nine times the value of the stake, as is customary at Monte 
Carlo. ‘The Italian Government gives much less, and, besides 
this, if the gain is great, it is burdened with a duty of 13 and 
20 per cent., which corresponds to our income tax. The 
extraction of two numbers played, called an ambo, should be 
paid 409 times the stake; instead of which it is only paid 
270 times. Of a fact, the combination of ninety numbers at 
two by one is 4005, Now, ten ambi can be made with 
five numbers; therefore the honest rule would be to pay 
the winner four hundred and a half times the stake. The 
combination of terni and quaterni (three and four), being yet 
more difficult, should be paid at a higher rate. Instead, the 
Government assures itself against these chances by paying 
several times less than would result from ordinary calculation. 
‘To give an idea of the harm done by the Lotto to the poorer 
classes, it is but necessary to state that it returns to the 
Government 70,000,000f, a year, and the injury is even greater 
than these figures show, when it is borne in mind that the 
costs of extraction and incidental expenses absorb two thirds 
of the sums played, which means that the poor, in the hope of 
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gaining, pour into the cash-box of this authorised gambling 
hell about 200,000,0008, 

The provinces in which the Lotto is most in vogue 
are those of the south, where ignorance is greater and 
poverty more manifest. Industrious Lombardy and close- 
fisted Liguria play little; the Veneto, the Neapolitan 
provinces, and Sicily play rabidly. Statistics have proved 
that the poor people carry to the pawn-shops, also under 
Government supervision, even their most necessary pos- 
sessions, their very beds on ‘Thursdays and Fridays, in 
order to be able to take part on Saturday mornings at the 
toyal Lotto, and the little economies of these poor folk are 
all swallowed up in the abyss of the lottery office. It isa sad 
fact that even the most respectable and most diffused news- 
papers in Italy contain advertisements in which it is stated 
that in return for a small sum, to be sent to the advertiser in 
postage stamps, he will reveal numbers of terno and quaterno 
which are certain to win at the next extraction. Itis strange 
that in Italy, where the penal codex contains such severe laws 
against gamblers, and against all who incite to games of 
chance, no one has ever brought a law-suit against those 
knaves who make it their business to promise gains they 
absolutely cannot produce. Usually these cabalists, as they 
are called, have their headquarters in Naples, Vienna, or 
Buda-Pesth—that is to say, in the three cities where the 
immoral game flourishes most extensively. Now and again 
some Italian journalist will lift up his voice in protest against 
this nefarious institution, but his cry finds no echo in the 
general conscience of the country. It should be known that 
among the poorer classes of Italians, and also among the 
bourgeoisie, every number has a meaning, and those who can read 
devour with avidity a small pamphlet which is sold in every 
tobacconist’s shop. at every street corner, called “ The Book of 
Dreams.” The person who has dreamed, and who remembers 
his dream next morning, consults this book, and constructs 
therefrom certain numbers, which he then plays in accordance 
with certain superstitious rules therein laid down. If any 
eminent person dies, or any remarkable event occurs, the 
date, &e., connected with the event are instantly played in 
the Lotto. Deaths are held especially propitious, And as 
if this superstition were not gross enough, in the south 
of the Peninsula it is believed that certain privileged 
persons know by divine dispensation the numbers that 
will be extracted. Friars, as a rule, are held to be good 
clairvoyants, and consequently, as they are greatly in demand, 
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and offer their 
clients various 
combinations of 
ambo and terno, it 
is not astonishing 
that now andagain 
one of these is 
drawn. In that 
case the reputation 
of the man is 
made; he is held 
to be a wizard, is 
besieged with de- 
mands, and some 
years ago the case 
arose that a friar, 
asked to give num- 
bers to two people, 
and refusing to do 
so. was so violently 
beaten by them 
that he died, and 
the matter had to 
be brought into 
court. ‘There is 
not a book in Italy 
whose sale is more 
sure than that of 
“The Book of 
Dreams.” It is a 
perennial source 
of riches to its 
publisher. 

The Lotto is a 
disgrace to the 
Governmentin two 
ways, On the one 
hand, because of 
the ignorance and 
immorality which 
it propagates in 
this manner; in 
the second place, 
because the State j ; 
not rarely accords ; Fern | 
a lottery office as ; 
® national recom- 
pense to some 
worthy citizen 
who has __ seen 
better days. ‘The 
citizen, in his turn, farms out the office to a person willing 
under certain conditions to work the coneern for the profit 
of these gentle folks. It is sufficiently ugly that the Lotto 
should be called Royal, and thus rank on a par with the 
Army and Navy; but it is yet uglier that betwixt the 
miserable poor and the State as banker should often stand 
a veteran adherent of the Crown who profits by this nefarious 
traffic. ‘Thus the Lotto, in the hands of the State. becomes 
a system for favouring and rewarding its faithful servants, 
and, up to a certain point, also a weapon of corruption. It 
is no rare case that a Lotto office is given in recompense for 
electoral services or for all those various forms of support 
which a citizen can give to those who govern. When it is 
borne in mind that the Lotto has its offices in all the larger 
boroughs of Italy, and that this is the manner in which it is 
managed, it is easy to conceive what depths upon depths of 
infamy and corruption it brings in its train. 

The history of the Lotto in Italy and abroad is not without 
interest, The State Lotto, in its present form, took birth in 
the Two Sicilies in 1682, whence it passed to the Republic 
of Genoa, but under a slightly varied form, and was called “ the 
weekly game,” a name which it preserves to this 
day in the Genoese dialect. 

Carlo Emanuele imitated the Neapolitan Lotto 
in his States of Savoy and Piedmont, but Vittorio 
Amedeo abolished it by decree in 1713. ‘This 
was repealed a few years after, and the Lotto 
became so popular that in 1798 it returned to 
the Piedmontese Exchequer about 12,000,000 of 
francs, in a population which hardly surpassed 
2,000,000. Milan imitated Genoa; Venice also 
introduced the Lotto in 1736, Padua and Modena 
in 1765. Tuscany was exempt from the Lotto 
during the reign of the house of Medici, and in 
the year 1737 Francis II. of Lorraine threatened 
with torture those who played in it. Two years 
afterwards the same Grand Duke adopted it asa 
mode of State usury in the form demanded by the 
neighbouring provinces. Pope Innocent XIII. 
permitted the Lotto in the States of the Church, 
conceding it as a privilege to certain bankers. 
Benedict XIII. withdrew the privilege, and for- 
bade the game. Clement XII. reallowed it, under 
the condition that the gains should be paid with 
an augmentation of 80 per cent., and that the 
profits should be absolutely expended in charity. 
After him, the Lotto became an integral part of 
the taxes of the State, and as such remained 
until the abolition of the Temporal Power. This 
Italian malediction passed from the land of its 
origin into other countries, and the famous 
Casanova, when he went to France, proposed to 
M. de Boulogne, Controller of the Finances, that 
he should introduce the Lotto in that country. 
The novelty of the matter attracted the French, 
and at the first extraction there was produced 
a net profit of 600,000,000f. It is, however, to 
be seen that the French did not believe much in 
the Lotto, for in 1789 it did not render more 
than 9,000,000f. a year to the State—that is to 
say, a third less than in the Sardinian State, 
although the population of France is about nine 
times that of the kingdom of Sardinia. The 
game of Lotto was violently condemned by the 
Constitational Assembly, and, in fact, Talleyrand 
himself wrote a pamphlet against it. In 1793, 
although France was at the time in financial 
difficulties, the Convention abolished the Lotto. 
The Consulate reinstated it, the Empire retained 
it, and so did the Bourbons. The Liberal party 
in the Chamber of Deputies, from the year 1827 
onwards, annually demanded the abolition of 
the Lotterie de France; and in 1836 it was 
definitely abolished for ever. Itis fair to state 
that the profits there had in the meantime been 
in steady diminution. for the sagacious spirit 
of the French had discovered how much the 
Government traded upon the public ignorance. 

It is necessary to distinguish between Lotto 
and Lotteries. The latter, less immoral, are 
also an Italian institution, and were carried 
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PONTE CARLO ZENO AND LANDING PLACE. 


into France by Catherine de Medici when sie wedded the 
Dauphin. 

There was a time in Italy when the thoughts of its rulers 
oscillated between the abolition of two taxes. In 1866, when 
the Left was in power, it was on their programme to abolish 
the grist tax. Quintino Sella, who was certainly the most 
clearsighted among the men of the Right, suggested that 
instead of the grist tax the national shame of the Lotto should 
be abolished. His proposition was not even taken into con- 
sideration. Marco Minghetti had once incidentally remarked 
some years before that the Lotto is the “ Ricchezza mobile” of 
the South. The phrase no doubt contained a truth, but that 
it should have been uttered is a perpetual shame to that 
statesman. It is difficuit for a foreigner to form an idea 
of the moral damage which the Lotto exercises over the 
lower classes, who deprive themselves even of bread in order 
to play, going so far that the sick in the hospitals will 
sell their medicines in order to join in the weckly game. The 
very prisoners play, and the guardians lend their aid because 
there is a prejudice that prisoners are good clairvoyants of 
lucky numbers, HELEN ZI2iucRN, 


VENICE IN LONDON: ON THE RIALTO BRIDGE, 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. MISS MARION TERRY. Mr. BOURCHIER. Mr. NUTCOMBE GovuLD. 


SCENE FROM MR. COMYNS CARR’S NEW PLAY, “ FORGIVENESS,” AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ENGAGING THE PRIMA DONNA. 
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OBITUARY. 
THO EARL OF LICHFIELD. 

The Right Hon. Thomas George Anson, D.C.L., second Earl of 
Lichfield, third Vis- 
count Anson and 
Baron Soberton, died 
on Jan. 7. He was 
born Aug. 15, 1825, 
the eldest son of 
Thomas William, 
second Viscount An- 
son (created Earl of 
Lichfield in 1831), and 
was great-grandson of 
George (Adams) An- 
son, who inherited 

the fortune of his uncle, Admiral George Anson, M.P., the 

famons navigator, and was made Viscount Anson in 1806. 

The nobleman whose death we record was M.P. for Lichfield 

from 1847 to 1854, and was in early life Précis Writer to Lord 

Palmerston, and from 1863 to 1871 he filled the office of Lord 

faeutenant of Staffordshire. He married, April 10, 1855, Lady 

fIarriet Georgiana Louisa Hamilton, eldest danghter of the 
late Dake of Abercorn, K.G., and leaves issue. The eldest son, 

Thomas Francis Viscount Anson, now third Earl of Lichfield, 

1s married to Lady Mildred Coke, daughter of the second Earl 

of Leicester and has several children. 
SIR SPENCER CLIFFORD, BART. 

Sir Robert Cavendish Spencer Clifford of Westfield, Isle 

of Wight, died suddenly at his town residence, 

Rutland House, Knightsbridge, recently. He 

was born Noy. 3, 1815, the second son of 

Admiral Sir Augustus William James Clifford, 

first baronet. by Lady Elizabeth Frances 

Townshend, his wife, sister of John, fourth 

Marquis Townshend. Sir Spencer succeeded 

his brother as third baronet April 11, 1882, and 

was formerly colonel Grenadier Guards. In 

1859 he married Emmelina, only child of 

Mr. R. Atwell Lowe, a judge in India, and 

leaves by her three daughters. The baronetcy 

now devolves on his brother, Charles Cavendish, late M.P. for 

Isle of Wight, and formerly private secretary to Viscount 

Palmerston. 




















SIR ARTHUR RUGGE-PRICE, BART. 
umes Rugge- Price, Bart.. of Spring Grove, 
Surrey, died at his town residence, 
5t, Ennismore Gardens, on Jan. 5. He 
was born Sept. 22, 1808, the third son 
of Sir Charles Price, second baronet, by 
Mary Ann, his wife, daughter of Mr. 
William King, of King Street, Covent 
Garden, In 1873 he succeeded his 
brother as fifth baronet, and the follow- 
ing year assumed, by royal license, the 
additional surname of Rnugge. Sir 
Arthur married, July 21, 1835, his first 
cousin, Mary, eldest danghter, of Mr. 
Richard Price, of The Lawn, and leaves 
her, with other issne, Charles, late lieutenant -colonel 
3rd Battalion East Surrey Regiment, now sixth baronet. 
SIk WILLIAM H. COPE, DART. 
Sir William Tenry Cope, twelfth Baronet of Han- 
well, county Oxford, and Bramshill, Iants, 
M.A., late Minor Canon of St. Petcr’s West- 
minster, died on Jan. 9, aged eighty. Sir William 
was born Feb, 27, 1811, the son of Lientenant- 
General Edmund Reily Cope. He took his B.A. 
degree at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1831, and 
having entered into holy orders, was appointed 
Minor Canon of Westminster in 1842. Ie had 
previously held a commission in the Rifle 
Brigade. In 1851 he succeeded his relative, Sir 
John Cope, in the baronetey. He married, first, 
in 1834, Marianne, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Garnett, of Green Park, Meath, and secondly, 
in 1865, Harriette Margaret, second daughter 
of Mr. Robert Jaffray Heautenville, of Monkstown, Dublin, and 
leaves issue by each wife. The eldest surviving son, now Sir 
Anthony Cope, late lieutenant-colonel Rifle Brigade, succeeds 
as thirteenth baronet. ‘The founder of the Cope family was 
John Cope, M.P.,a very important personage in the reigns of 
Richard If. and Henry IV. Sir Walter Cope, younger brother 
of the first Baronet of Hanwell, was Master of the Court of 
Wards temp. James I.; he erected Holland House, Kensington, 
which passed with his daughter to Richard, Earl of Holland. 


SIR WILLIAM GIBSON CARMICHAEL, BART. 

The Rev. Sir William Henry Gibson Carmichael, tenth Baronet 
of Skirling, county Peebles, M.A., D.L., whose 
death is announced, was born Oct. 9, 1827, the 
youngest son of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, 

»venth baronet, by his second wife, the Hon. 
Anne Napier, and succeeded to the title at the 
deceise of his brother in 1855. He married, 
May 12, 1858, Eleanora Anne, daughter. of 
Mr. David Anderson of St. Germains, and 
granddaughter of Sir Jolin Naesmyth, Bart., 
of Posso. He leaves three sons. The eldest, 
now Sir Thomas David Gibson Carmichael, M.A., 
was born in 1859, and married, in 1886, Mary, 
ng¢hter of Mr. Albert Nugent. The Gibsons derive descent 
rom Sir Alexander Gibson of Durie, a famous Scottish lawyer. 





MR. CASHEL HORFY, C.MLG. 

Mr. John Baptist Cashel Hoey, C.M.G., and Knight of Malta, 
mirrister-at-law, died on Jan. 6 at his residence, 17, Campden 
ll Road, aged sixty-three. He was for twenty years Secretary 
he Victoria Government Agency. He received his educa- 
at St. Patrick's College, Armagh, and at.an early age 
ved great literary ability. From 1349 to 1857 he edited 
Vation, and was subsequently sub-editor of the Dublin 
In 1880 he acted as secretary to the London Com- 
+s for the Melbourne International Exhibitions, and 
ived the honour of (.M.G. the following year, in recogni- 
tion of his services rendered to the colony, He married, in 
1853. Frances, daughter of Mr. C. B. Johnston, and widow of 
Mr. Adam Murray Stewart. Mrs. Cashel Hoey, a lady of dis- 
tingnished ability, is well known asa novelist. Her husband, 
whom she survives, was highly esteemed for his brilliant 

soutributions to contemporary literatare. 

TH DOWAGER LADY SANDHURST. 

Margaret, Dowager Lady Sandhurst, widow of General Lord 
Sandharst, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland,and yonacer daughter of the late Mr. Robert Fellowes, 
of Shotesham Park, Norfolk, died suddenly on Jan. 7. at 29, 
Park Street. Regents Park. er marriage took place Nov. 2, 
1354. and her issue consisted of four sons and one danghter. 
Of the former, the cldest is the present Lord Sandharst. Iler 
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ladyship, after the death of her husband, took a prominent 
part in politics and the social movements of the time, She 
was an active member of the Women's Liberal Federation, and 
at the election three years since of members of the first 
London County Council was one of the two ladies returned to 
that body, but was unseated on petition. 
THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF BATH. 

Harriet, Dowager Marchioness of Bath, died on Jan, 2 at her 
residence, Muntham Court, Sussex. Her ladyship was born 
May 3, 1804, the second daughter of Alexander, first Lord 
Ashburton, by Anne Louisa, his wife, eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Bingham, of Philadelphia. In 1830 she married 
Henry Frederick, third Marquis of Bath, and had issne, John 
Alexander, fourth Marquis of Bath, Lord Henry Frederick 
‘Thynne, M.P., Lady Louisa Isabella Harriet, wife of the Hon, 
Percy Feilding, C.B., and Lady Alice Thynne, who died young. 








BERLIOZ’S “FAUST.” 

The performance of Berlioz's “ Faust,” given by Sir Charles 
Mallé at St. James’s Hall, on Friday, Jan. 8, has a special 
interest when one remembers that it was Sir Charles Hallé 
who first introduced the work into England, at a time when 
the name of Berlioz was only less reviled than the name of 
Wagner becanse it was less known. Since then the musical 
public of England has learnt to accept both Wagner and 
Berlioz—it has learnt, at all events, to endure them and to 
profess an admiration more or less enthusiastic. The house on 
Friday was really appreciative ; it demanded two encores—the 
Hungarian March, of course, and the serenade of Mephis- 
topheles—and there would have been a third, the ballet of 
sylphs, had the ladies who applauded, too softly, taken off 
their gloves. ‘The orchestra and choir were excellent, as any 
orchestra and any choir would be under Sir Charles Hallé ; 
Mr. Henschel, whose voice lends itself only to a particular kind 
of réle, found in Mephistopheles a part for which he is pre- 
cisely suited ; Mrs. Ifenschel was a sympathetic, but scarcely a 
sufficiently powerful Margaret ; and Mr. Barton McGuckin, in 
the unfortunate absence of Mr. Edward Lloyd, sang with his 
usual want of expression. 

In the original preface to “La Damnation de Fanst,” 
Be:lioz defends himself against the charge, certainly an un- 
reasonable one, of having mutilated the “ Faust” of Goethe. 
“The very title of the work,” as he remarks, “ indicates that it 
is not based on the priucipal idea of Goethe, since, in his great 
poem, Faust is saved.” ‘The libretto consists of a series of scenes, 
put together and partly written by Berlioz himself, with some 
fragments borrowed from Gérard de Nerval’s translation of 
Goethe. The verse is but indifferent, but the libretto, 
as a basis for a musical drama, is highly original. 
What attracted Berlioz in “Faust” was not its philosophy, 
as with Schumann; not its poetry and romantic charm 
merely, as with Gounod; but its dramatic possibilities 
as a fiery interlude in a sort of spiritual passion - play. 
It is with something of Marlowe's remorselessness that 
Berlioz hurries his Faust, a sport of the wicked Fates, on that 
headlong “ ride to the abyss,” which is really imminent from 
the first entry of Mephistopheles. And he has gone yet 
farther than Marlowe, in opening the very gates of hell. and 
calling forth a chorus of the damned to exult over the victory 
of evil in a language found in the “ Inferno” of Swedenborg, 
We are far enongh from Goethe, certainly, in a region of 
nightmare which it was the pleasure of Berlioz to haunt— 
almost as far, in a contrary direction, as in that meadow-land 
of smiling commonplace where Gounod’s “melodious birds 
sing madrigals.” 

The music of Berlioz, heard at its best in “ Fanst “—thongh 
for full appreciation one must hear also the * Episode dans la 
Vie dun Artiste,” the “Roméo et Juliette,” the “ Enfance de 
Christ”—has all the disconcerting surprise of Wagner to a 
conservative musician. There is something feverish, morbid, 
exciting about it—something almost unholy in its complicated 
orgies of sound. Berlioz can be exquisitely simple, but with 
him simplicity is the last attainment of an intricately ela- 
borated art: he requires three military bands to produce an 
effect of pianissimo. ‘The palette of his orchestration has 
more cunning combinations of colour than even Wagner's, and 
he is prodigal of colours. Notice, for instance, in the cele- 
brated setting of the Rakoczy March,conventional for Berlioz— 
a bid for popularity—the sudden splashes of colour which 
startle us from time to time before we are fairly blinded by 
the stupendons blaze of sound at the end. Innovator 
always, Berlioz was the first to attempt deliberate pro- 
gramme-music (as in the “Episode dans la Vie d'an 
Artiste”), and many parts of “ Faust” are composed with 
a similarly deliberate aim of tone-painting. There is the 
adorable ballet of sylphs, for instance, with its magical dew- 
drop cobweb of harmony ; the minuet of will-o'-the-wisps, a 
dance of glittering caprice ; the mocking, ironical laughter of 
the orchestra in the Mephistopheles music; the ride to the 
abyss, with its fatal monotonous progression, a galloping 
nightmare. And when all pandemonium opens, and the 
infernal chorus breaks forth, the music becomes an unspeak- 
able horror: it screams with agony, it buffets us with tle 
sounds of orgy, it exults in the triumph of hell. No doubt it 
is one of the defects of Berlioz that he cannot be commonplace ; 
like Beddoes, he was “ tired of being merely human.” And so 
there is something abnormal about most of his work, and he 
is never so successful as in scenes where tragedy becomes gro- 
tesque, where humanity breaks bounds, where the other world 
surges into this. He is the musician of the supernatural, of 
the wicked powers especially, of witches, of madness, of bad 
dreams, of the lower elements of darkness. Even the lyric 
passion of Faust and Margaret—as in that great love-duet, 
with its radiant pulsations of song, its aching intensity—must 
have Mephistopheles in the background, a note of discord. 
Berlioz, too, is the only composer who has written really witty 
music. ‘The scene in the wine-cellar is fall of every kind of 
hamour—grotesque, as in Brander’s song. acutely fantastic, as 
in the legend of the flea, absolutely blasphemous in the Amen 
fugue on the dead rat. And the whole character of Mephis- 
topheles—a Mephistopheles as Heine rather than Goethe might 
have created him—is realised for once in music, a feat which 
one would have declared impossible. But Berlioz had a 
passion for the impossible, and would certainly have declined 
to attempt anything which was not at least difficult. So he 
has becom? the Heine of music. A.S8. 





It has been proposed to present the Bishop of Exeter with a 
mitre, as a memorial of his retarn from the East. The Bishop, 
however, while duly gratefal for the kindness which prompted 
the thonght, considers it would not be well for him to 
accept what would be regarded as a party badge and 
would grieve some while gratifying others. In his letter 
upon the subject Dr. Bickersteth adds: “I desire to offer 
my most grateful thanks alike to the clergy and laity of my 
diocese for the warm welcomes and expressions of joy which 
have poured in upon us on every side and by every post during 
the past week, for the safe return of myself and two members 
of my family from Japan. The memory of them will always 
be green and fresh in our hearts.” 
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OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


There are three pictures in the Burlington House Exhibition 
which, although not first-rate specimens of their respective 
painters, deserve notice. ‘hese are Turner's “ Disembarking 
of Queen Adelaide,” Constable's “ Opening of Waterloo 
Bridge,” and Miiller’s “Eel-Bucks at Goring.” All of them 
are conceived on a large and almost panoramic scale, and 
display remarkable profusion of colour. Of the last-named 
work, which bears so strongly the impress of Constable's influ- 
ence, Miiller has written its best judgment : “ Left as a sketch 
for some fool to finish and ruin.” Turner's picture—which 
must have been executed somewhere between the “ Calais 
Sands,” his favourite work, nowin the National Gallery, and 
the “Dutch” or “Van Tromp” series—was, we believe, 
painted on commission for Turner's neighbour, Mr. Charles 
Borrett, as acompanion to the picture of “ George IV. Embark- 
ing at Kingstown,” but it lacks the glory of the setting sun 
which that work displays, and is only striking by reason of 
the treatment of the sun's rays on the water. ‘The scene 
depicted is the landing of Queen Adelaide at Southampton on 
her return from Malta. ‘Turner had apparentiy the convic- 
tion that the picture was not a success, for it was never 
publicly exhibited. 

Constable’s picture, except for the skill with which he has 
caught the tone of a London sky, is not worthy of his reputa- 
tion. One is almost inclined to echo Stothard’s remark when 
he was shown this strange and uncongenial work for one 
accustomed to yellow light filtering through rustling trees : 
“Tt looks very unfinished, Sir.” Still more might be led to 
repeat Fuseli's judgment: “Where is my greatcoat? I am 
going to see Mr. Constable's pictures "—for few would suppose, 
from the crispness of the air, that the ceremony depicted took 
place on Waterloo Day, 1817. 

In the fourth gallery, among other works by the early 
Italian masters, are a number from the Earl of Dudley's 
collection, made in the earlier part of the century by the then 
Lord Ward, a distinguished virtuoso who lived much in Italy. 
Although created Earl of Dudley, his title became extinct at 
his death, and was subsequently revived in favour of a 
very remote connection some few years back. Hence tle 
supposed willingness of the present owner to disperse the 
pictures now at Dudley Ilouse is intelligible. All the 
works of this magnificent collection were exhibited in 
London more than thirty years ago at the Egyptian 
Hall, the room there now known as the Dudley Gallery 
obtaining its name on this occasion. Of the pictures to 
be seen at Burlington House, the majority, if not all, were 
(pace Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A.) exhibited therein 1871. Of these, 
the most noteworthy is * The Crucifixion” by Raphael, painted, 
according to Passavant and other competent authorities, earlier 
than the year 1501, and in direct imitation of Perugino. It was 
one of the pictures purchased by Lord Ward from Cardinal 
Fesch's collection, who had obtained it in the same way from the 
Dominican church at Citta di Castello, to which it had been 
presented by the Gavari family. The adjoining picture cf 
the Virgin and Child is probably by Giacomo Francia, 
and certainly not by his father, Francesco, as the cata- 
logue suggests; and a similarly treated subject by Andrea 
di Luigi, formerly belonging to Lord Methuen, is scarcely 
recognisable under the name now given to its painter. In like 
manner the “Mass of St. Gregory”—here described as the 
“Celebration of High Mass"—has long been rejected as the 
work of Van Eyck, and relegated to some unknown Dutch 
painter of the latter half of the fifteenth century. On the 
other hand, Giotto’s treatment of * The Last Supper,” Carlo 
Crivellis “ Virgin and Child,” with long rows of saints on 
either side, and a treatment of the same subject by Fra Angelico, 
and three panel-pictures by Perugino, are beyond all reasonable 
doubt as to their authenticity, and are worthy of the highest 
praise as works of art at its most interesting phase. ‘They 
probably all came from the same source—the collection of 
Count Bisenzio, which was dispersed about 1825. 

Of the remaining pictures in this room the most important 
is the large picture of the “ Adoration of the Magi,” attributed 
to Lucas van Leyden, and lent by the Queen. ‘The foreground 
and all the accessories of the picture reveal the greatest care 
and skill, but the two central figures of the Mother and Child 
are wanting in both grace and interest. Ina more apocryphal 
work, lent by Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P., the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” attributed to Giorgione, the figures of the two 
worshippers alone suggest its authorship; but it is interesting 
to remark how in both these pictures the worshippers over- 
shadow the object of their worship. 

Water - colour painting receives more recognition and 
patronage at Burlington House when the work of deceased 
artists than during their lifetime. As usual, however, J. M. W. 
Turner, who won his grade solely by oil-painting, dominates 
over all others, and from the collections of Mr. J. E. Taylor 
and Mr. Henry Vaughan we have a series of most interesting 
works illustrative of nearly the best period of Turner's water- 
colour painting. The only apparent aim, however, of the 
Council on the present occasion seems to have been to place 
Turner in especial juxtaposition with John Sell Cotman on the 
one hand and Peter de Wint on the other; but, althongh the 
contributions from Mr. James Reeves and Mr. J. J. Colman’'s 
collections abundantly support Cotman’s high reputation, 
P. de Wint is not to be seen to his full advantage, and 
thus one phase of the development of English landscape art, 
due to the influence of Turner, is wanting from the present 
exhibition. On the other hand, William Hunt, the painter of 
still life, whose laborious talents were displayed rather in refine- 
ment than in imagination, makes a brilliant show of colour 
and dranghtsmanship. John Thirtle.a little-known follower 
of the Norwich school of painting, and David Cox, who dared 
to be original, help to make the two rooms devoted to 
water-colours attractive as well as instructive, but the latter is 
not seen toany advantage. 


Mr. Walter Severn has covered the walls of the Dadley 
Gallery with some three-score and ten paintings and sketches, 
illustrative apparently of his wanderings in many lands in 
search of the picturesque. He has, it is true, seldom left 
frequented haunts, and for that reason his pictures will 
admirably serve the purpose of those who wish to have 
memorials of their travels. Of a faithful transcript of each 
spot the purchaser may be assured, whether it be a view in 
Connemara, Guernsey, the Bernese Oberland, or the Riviera— 

Stone upon stone, and each stone In its place. 

But we cannot admit that Mr. Severn fulfils the prior 
conditions of Landor's theory of proportion— 

Unity, mystery, majesty, grace. 
Ile is, in fact, a prose-painter in its strictest sense. 
Perhaps the most successful of all the works exhibited is that 
of “ British Ironclads to the Rescue”—in which he has for 
once allowed his imagination to play a part—but in this case, 
although he conveys the idea of the rush of these iron monsters 
through the water, no art can invest them with the picturesque- 
ness which clings to the old “ three-deckers" and the wooden 
walls of Old England. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


Among the magazincs which crowd my table week by week. I 
always welcome the New York Medical Reeord. It is usually 
so lively in its tone that one almost forgets the proverbial 
dulness of medical science when engaged in its perusal. 
Although, possibly, one need not fly to its pages for instruction, 
secing that on this side of the Atlantic we ourselves are very 
much at the fountain-head of what is new and advancing 
in science, yet our American contemporary is to be welcomed, 
if only for its amusing comments on men and things. Might 
I suggest, however, to Dr. Shrady, the estimable editor of the 
New York journal, that before he proceeded to criticise un- 
favourably my remarks on the hitherto undetermined functions 
of the tonsils (vide the Recvrd for Dec. 19), it might have 
heen well had he taken the trouble to familiarise himself with 
Dr, Gulland’s original paper, to which I referred in these 
“ Jottings” a few weeks ago. 

Dr. Shrady evidently sees the Jllustrated London News, 
and I am therefore glad to number him among my readers. 
But when he proceeds to charge me with insinuating that the 
white blood-cells of the tonsils stop every germ we inhale 
from entering langs or stomach, it is high time to protest 
against my American friend’s criticism. I said nothing of the 
kind, as readers of these “ Jottings” know. What I did say was 
that Dr. Gulland had shown that the cordon of white blood- 
cells on the tonsils acted as “a fairly efficient barrier.” That 
it acted as an impassable barrier to germs I never main- 
tained. What the American editor describes (in this sense) as 
* nonsense” recoils on his own head; and asa critic should 
first of all be certain of his own data, I may tell Dr. 
Shrady that Dr. Lovell Gulland is not a French investi- 
gator, as he seems to think, but an Edinburgh graduate. 
If the editor of the Record, I repeat, wonld condescend 
to read Dr. Gulland’s original paper, he will find, first of al), 
that I have only condensed the views of that investigator, and, 
secondly, that American ideas regarding the functions of the 
tonsils may undergo some necessary modification and enlighten- 
ment, As things are, Dr. Shrady should at least learn that it 
is not usual on this side of the Atlantic first of all to burlesque 
a writer’s words, and then to act the part of a very zealous 
critic of the travesty which has thus been ingeniously but 
unfairly evolved. 

A curious observation has been made regarding the fact 
that water possesses a certain power of dissolving glass. Of 
course, the action in question, may be described as of a very 
fecble kind, relatively speaking; only it does take place. 
Recent investigations have been made on this solubility of 
glass by Herr Pfeiffer. By means of electrical action he was 
enabled to measure the extent of the dissolving action, and a 
result of the research was to show that at a temperature of 
20 deg. (Centigrade) glass was dissolved to the extent of from 
one to two milliouths of a milligramme. ‘This last is the 
0015 of a grain in English capacity. Infinitesimally small as 
is the amount of glass thus dissolved, Herr Pfeiffer found that 
when the temperature is raised aritlmetically, the dissolving 
action is greater than when it is raised geometrically. Later 
on, whena certain amount of alkali has been dissolved, we are 
told, the further process includes the dissolving of silicic acid 
also. It was shown in these researches that the increase 
of the conductivity of the water for a given kind of glass 
under similar conditions is characteristic aud of uniform 
nature. 

The question put to Sir Joshua Reynolds, with what he 
mixed his colours, and his repartee, “With brains, Sir!” 
have, of course, become historic. It would seem, however, as 
if the inquiry in these latter days deserved a much more 
scientific reply than that given by the famous artist. For, I 
suppose, it is matter of fact that to-day artists are rather 
perturbed in mind over the qnestion of the durability and 
lasting nature of the pigments they employ. It would indeed 
be a fatal calamity to art if the colours of valuable pictures 
are destined to fade and to alter after a lapse of a few years. 
Our pictures, in that case, will resemble somewhat the love- 
letters written by a wavering swain, who, in possible fear of a 
breach-of-promise action, employed a patent “ lover's ink,” 
which was warranted to vanish away and to leave no trace 
behind in an average period of fourteen days or thereabouts. 
Artists are perfectly right when they assert that modern 
chemistry should be equal to the task of providing them with 
permanent pigments ; only it is a very difficult and laborious 
task, of course, to conduct experiments on paints and colour 
vehicles. A colleague of mine on the Gilchrist Trust, Mr. A. P. 
Laurie, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, has for some years 
been working at the subject of the pigments used by the old 
masters, and his researches are in course of publication in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts. Mr. Laurie's investigations 
are made public in the shape of the Cantor Lectures, so that 
those of my readers who are interested in the question of the 
durability of pigments should consult the periodical in 
question. 


The lemming is a little rat like animal (like the rat, a 
member of the Jtodent, or gnawing, order of quadrupeds) found 
in Norway. It has always attracted a good deal of attention 
from the fact that apparently, at periodical intervals, it has 
been accustomed to migrate in hnge swarms from its haunts, 
and to move in masses in a straight line towards thesea. In 
its course the lemming-horde crosses lakes and climbs moun- 
tains, its numbers being lessened and thinned by the attack 
of natural enemies and by other means, until only a miserable 
remnant of the original swarm finds itself at the sea-coast. 
There nothing further seems to occur by way of explanation of 
this strange migrating instinct. Naturalists supposed that 
their habits led them to some former land area or surface, 
which served as a feeding ground or breeding place; the sur- 
face in question having disappeared beneath the waves, while 
the instinct still exercised its mystical fore. 

Mr, Duppa-Crotch, I observe, has lately contributed a short 
article on the lemming and its migrations, in the course of 
which he denies that the migration is caused by scarcity of 
food—at least nuw. The young litters also “go singly on the 
journey, from which none have ever been observe to 
return.” Mr. Duppa-Crotch tells us that they do not follow 
the waterslied, nor do they migrate always to the west ; “ but,” 
he adds, “they do go straight.” His explanation of the 

apparently capricious and suicidal migrations” is that pro- 
bably they are the result of inherited instinct which formerly 
may have been of service to the species ; but how or why isa 
matter regarding which we do not seem to have any explana- 
tion to offer better than that of the vanished land of promise 
to which I have already referred. ‘The straight course is 
probably due to the exercise of the sense of direction common 
to migrating animals, although we seem to be presented here 
with an apt illustration of the power of an old instinct, no 
longer favourable, to decimate a species, Nature is not always 
a kindly mother to the children of life. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 


W T Pirerce.—Many thnks for your valued contributions, The second edition of 
No. 2 is duly to hand, 

J F (Paddington).—The problem deserves your good opinion. 

Emo (Croydon).—We are very pleased to hear from you again, and hope to 
publish your problem shortly. 

J i TAMISIER (Belgium).—Thanks ; it shall have our careful examination. 

J Watts (Woolwich).—Will you kindly send your problems on a diagram, when 
they shall have our attention? Has the two-mover Leen published anywhere 
previously ? 

SIGNor ASPA (Leamington).—We are always glad to hear from you, and now 
reciprocate your good wishes, 

T BR (Clontarf).—Owing to Christmas arrangements, your notice came too late 
for publication. If you will send us results, we should be obliged, and any games 
would be welcome. 

E D WILSON (Cardiff).—* Chess for Beginners,” by H E Bird (Dean and Co., Ficct 
Street), or “ Chess,” by L Hoffer (Routledge). 

Emit. Frau (Lyons).—We deeply regret the communication announcing your 
hereavement. 

L DeSANG ES,—Thanks, 

ConrecT SOLUTIONS OF PRropLEM No, 2487 received from L Schlu_ (Vienna) ; 
of No, 2488 from J H Tamisier (Heppen) and L Schlu; of No, 2489 from W_F Payne, 
FitzWalter (Exeter), J H Tamisier, F B Pickering (Forest Hill), L_Sehlu, 
A Gwinner, G T Hughes (Waterford), F M Warham, BD Knox, and Jolin Fraser ; 
of No, 2490 from Howich, B D Knox, E E H, J Fraser, T G (Ware), J H Tamisier, 
H B Hurford, Emmo, the Rey C Angell, k Worters (Canterbury), L Schlu, and 
F P Wilson, 

Conrecr SOLUTIONS OF PropLEM No. 2491 received from Mra W if Huches 
(Blackpool), Bluet, Sorrento (Dawlish), T G (Ware), J Fraser, Mrs Wilson 
(Plymouth), W F Payne, Hereward, Martin F, Julia Short (Exeter), J Hall, 
Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), T Roberts, L Schiu (Vienna), Howich, Dr F St,W Kh 
Raillem,CT Blanshard,€ A, Z Ingold (Frampton), Dawn, E J Gibbs, G F Hughes 
(Waterford), Perey R Gibbs, W KB (Plymouth), J Coad, J W Robinson (Gates- 
head), Dane Jolin, Admiral Brandreth, Kk H Brooks, A Newman, L Desanges 
(Naples), Abberton, G Joicey, Columbus, W Wright, BE Louden, D MeCoy (Galway), 
Dr k W Diver, Shadforth, Fr Fernando (Dublin),and A H W Denman, 

Connecr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS LN OUR NUMBER FOR Dec, 26 received from 
JH Tamisicr (Heppen), TG (Ware), Hereward, T Roberts, Emmo, aud J W Biagy 
(Cheadle), 



















SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2489.—By Mrs. W. J. BAInD. 
WILITE. BLACK, 
1. P to Q 3rd Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No, 2493 
By D. E. H. Noyes, 
BLACK, 
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WILITE, 
White to play, and mate In two moves, 


CHESS IN NEWCASTLE. 
One of cighteen simultaneous games playe.| by Mr. BLACKBURNE (against 
Mr. W. F. GriuAM) at the Newcastle Chess Club during his recent visit. 
(Evans Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr.G.) | wutre (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. G ) 
P to K 4th 22. Q to Q 3rd P to B 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd Black has defended a difficult position 
B to B 4th with much ability, and this strong ad- 
B takes P vance turns the tables against his creat 
B to B 4th ant agonist. 
P to Q 3rd 23. P to K R 3rd 
P takes P 24. B to KR 2nd 
B to Kt 3rd 25. Kt to Q 2nd 
26. Q to Kt 5th 
Q to K 2nd was probably a safer 
course, 


WHITE (Mr. B.) 


3. B to B 4th 
4. P toQ Kt 4th 
5. P toQ B3rd 
6. pa AS P to B 5th 
Q to B 3rd 
? f B to B 4th 
9. Kt to B 3rd 
This move is now generally accepted 
as the strongest form of attack, and has 
supplanted the once favourite continua- | 26, 
tion P to Q Sth, which may be success- | 97 O5 
fully met By Paulsen's defence, Kt to 27. B to Q 5th 
Q Rath; 10, Bto Kt 2nd, Kt to K 3nd, &c,| _ There was no time for Q takes P—e.r., 
= - 27. Q takes Kt P,Q to Kt 4th; 28, B to Q 
9. B to Kt 5th t tak 


9. Sth (it is obvious that if 28. s B, 
10. B toQ Kt 5th B toQ 2nd RN takes R, and the Q cannot retake), P to 
K to B sq is the correct defence at this 2 


B 6th B takes B P, B takes RP, orQ 
takes Kt, winning. 

pont. 

11. P to K 5th 


27 Q takes P 
12. B to Kt 5th 


28.KttoKt3rd Qto Kt 3rd 
29. Q takes Q B takes Q 
P to K R 3rd is the “ book move,” but | 30, B takes Kt P R takes kt 
4 that ferns out cag enya for | 31, R takes R P to Kt 4th 
ack, e text ove ror con. , , 
fe mW ped text move is worthy of con 32. RtoQ sq ht to K sq 
wees » » aad » 33. B to R 6th B to K 5th 
13. P takes I P takes IT ‘" > 
14. Kt to Q 5tt 0 to K 31. B to B sq P to Q 4th 
» KE to Q Stn ) to K sq 35. Kt to Q 4th B takes Kt 
15. Kt takes Kt (ch) Kt takes Kt 36. R takes B B takes P 
16. R to K aq P to B 3rd Bree ore ge 
. Black has conducted the game through. 
B takes Bwould be met by B takes Kt, out with consummate skill, and his 
winning the exchange, play from the 32nd move to the end 
17. BtoQ Bath (ch) K to R sq is worthy of any master, 
18. B to B 4th B to B 2nd 37. B takes P Kt to B 6th (ch) 
19. R to Q Baq Q to Q sa | 38. K takes B Kt takes R 
20. B to Q Kt 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 39. B takes P Rto K Kt sq, 
21. B to Kt 3rd R to Q B sq White resigns. 


Kt to R 5th 











K KttoK 2nd | 
Casties | 


At the City of London Chess Club, play in the Championship Tournament 
was resumed on Jan. 4. On that day Mr. Mocatta won the Monday section 
with a score of 7} out of a possible 10, His principal opponents were Mr. 
Peachey, who won 7 out of 10, Mr. Hamond 5 out of 8, Mr. Fazan 4 out of 
7, Mr. Woon 54 out of 9, Mr. Cutler 53 out of 10, Mr. Taylor 5 out of 9, and 
Mr, Clayton 44ont of 9. Mr. Morian and Mr, Ward-Higgs met to play off 
their tie in the Wednesday section. The game was conducted with great 
care on both siles, and ended in a draw. The rivals will consequently 
have to meet again. 

The British Chess Magazine for Jinuary commencesits twelfth volume 
in a new form, and though the cover, perhaps, “like a pale ghost, sits upon 
the threshold of our enterprise,” the contents are as interesting and 
attractive as ever. The article on Messrs. Steinitz and Tschigorin, over the 
well-known initials of J. G. C.. is, in chess parlance, “well timed,” and the 
evergreen Professor Tomlinson writes in his characteristic fashion. The 
new number affords a gool opportunity to amateurs of becoming annual 
subscribers, more especially as there is a considerable saving by that mode of 
purchasing the magazine, 

The chess match between Messrs. Stcinitz and Tschigorin commence, 
after sundry delays, at Havannah, on Dec. 29, and will continue till one of 
them has reached the score of ten, The first bloo.1 was drawn by the Russian 
champion, and the latest score up to going to press was: Steinitz, 1; 
Tschigorin, 1; drawn, 2. 


A letter from the Rev. C. Spurgeon was read at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle on Sunday, Jan. 10, in which he wrote: 
“T hope and believe that the steady and solid progress which 
had begun is continued, and will continue. If a doctor were 
to visit me now for the first time, and were to investigate my 
disease, he would pronounce it a bad case. But those who 
know what I have been, and how much worse than at present 
everything was, must wonder at me, and think it is a remark- 
ably good case.” 





THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER, 

If I were a member of Parliament for the Metropolis, I should 
feel that I could devote my energies to no more useful object 
than the prevention, as far as possible, of London fogs. They are 
deadly enemies, often tohuman life, and always tothecleanlincss 
and prettiness of our homes. We had a week of fog and frost 
at Christmas; the result was nearly to double an average 
death-rate—realise that this means that a thousand men and 
women are in the grave to-day who would be alive but for the 
fog !—and to destroy the cleanliness, refinement, and Leauty 
of our indoor surroundings in a manner which, though less 
appalling than the death-rate, yet constitutes a most serious 
evil. What can be done to stop this waste and misery ? 

That is precisely what a Royal Commission should find ont. 
The problem is not simple, and that there is matter for the 
consideration of a Royal Commission is shown by a correspon- 
dence in the leading journal, in which certain chemists deny 
that coal smoke is a main element in the affliction, It is hard 
to make Londoners believe this, for we are conscious of an 
irritation in the fog of our own city which is never found 
in country fog but which is equally present in that of other 
great smoky citics, such as Manchester and Sheflicld. 
Moreover, the average number of foggy days has much 
increased in London during the last twenty years, and this is 
coincident with the vast extension of London streets and 
chimneys, while, as a consequence, we find a serious annual 
rise in the deaths from bronchitis and inflammation of the 
lungs, though consumption has decreased. However, some 
authorities are saying that sewer gas makes the fog fatal : 
others, that the smoke in the fog really does us more good than 
harm, inasmuch as it is fatal to the microbes of fever, which 
would have a saturnalia in our midst when they were held 
down by a heavy fog if it were free from the sulphur of half- 
burnt coal, All this, and also the question whether practicaP 
domestic smoke-consuming or preventing fireplaces do exist, 
should be officially inquired into in the first place. London is 
growing intolerable in the winter. Yet.alas! many hundreds 
of thousands must make their homes in it. 

London housekeepers are freed from one litile winter 
trouble by the Public Health Act, which came into force with 
the New Year. We are not, henceforth, to be personally 
responsible for the shovelling of snow from the pavement in 
front of our houses into the gutters. ‘This duty is transferred 
to the vestries. We must wait to see how the arrangement 
will work, and whether it does not result in our pavements 
being a mass of slush. ‘There is some reason to forebode this 
result from our experience of the neglect of our roadways by 
the vestries. Why should they be expected to manage the 
pavements any better than they have done the roads? But it 
will bea boon to the mistress and maids of every house to be freed 
from the dreadful annoyance to which they were subject from 
the gangs of sad and strange and fierce creatures that appeared, 
armed with ancient brooms and broken shovels, and kept 
knocking at the street doors all the time that snow was falling, 
under the old rule. It surely should be preferable that these 
men should be hired at the vestry office, and paid a fair wage 
for a fair quantity of work, than that the women of each 
household should have to face them and arrange with them. 

Lord Mayor Evans has transferred the London Mansion 
House Juvenile Fancy Dress Ball back to the Christmas holi- 
days. For some years past this annual entertainment has 
been given in the Easter recess, a decidedly more suitable time 
of year for the slight attire which fancy dress often implies. 
The programmes were decorated with a figure of a Welsh 
woman in a red shawl and steeple hat, and with the compli- 
ments of the New Year in the Welsh tongue—all in honour of 
the Lord Mayor’s nationality. ‘Two of his little daughters 
also wore Welsh costume, while the youngest, a very tiny 
mite, appeared in quaint attire as a great-grandmother ; and 
the three little Masters Evans were dressed as pages. ‘Iwo 
other lads were clad in the uniform of the hunt of which the 
Lord Mayor is Master. No very original dresses were worn, 
but the scene altogether was bright and pretty, as usual. 

Margaret, Dowager Lady Sandhurst, will be remembered 
in the history of woman in this century for her efforts, 
ungratefully rejected, to work for the public on the London 
County Counvil. She had, however, long previously proved 
her large-hearted and benevolent desire to be of some use to 
others, by devoting her means, and, what was more, her per- 
sonal effort, to founding and carrying on a curative home for 
afflicted children. There the good lady, careless of ordinary 
society, spent most of her time, and poured out her strength 
freely without any display, seeking only to relieve pain. 
Massage and hypnotism weré freely used, and Lady Sandhurst 
could point to many remarkable cures of poor children whose 
lives, before they received her beneficent care, had been one 
long story of pain. Perhaps, however, she never gave up more 
consciously and deliberately her own feelings for public duty 
than when she resigned her seat on the Council of the 
Women’s Liberal Association in London, asa protest against 
the lukewarm attitude of that body towards woman's suffrage, 
Lady Sandhurst dearly valued her connection with the 
Women's Liberal Association, of which she was a pillar and 
an ornament, and her resignation was a genuinely public- 
spirited sacrifice of herself. 

An interesting report on women as teachers has just been 
made public in America. ‘The Bureau of Education has 
obtained replies toa number of questions on the subject from 
the superintendents of the various cities. ‘They almost uni- 
formly reply that women are equal to men in maintaining 
order and getting work out of the pupils, and that 
they are fully able to control boys as well as_ girls. 
The truth of this has been illustrated previously in 
our own country. The day industrial schools take in a very 
rough aud neglected class of children, who are forced into 
the scliools only by a magistrate’s order. ‘These institutions at 
Liverpool were from the first placed entirely under female 
management, and slender and refined ladies proved con- 
spicuously successful in controlling the big rough lads. In 
Chicago, it seems, all the schools are mixed, and women teach 
boys and girls together; but the superintendence of a mixed 
school is generally entrusted to a man. Chicago is further 
distinguished by paying its women teachers equal salaries with 
those given to men, and by putting no restrictions on the 
marriage of the female teachers. “ Many of the best teachers 
are mothers” is the report. Such is also the case in London. 

Our sated diners cry out for new meats, and it has been 
seriously suggested that antelopes and certain foreign birds 
should be deliberately cultivated here for the purpose of 
se-ving as food. ‘The general neglect nowadays of what our 
ancestors were fain to regard as one of their chief delicacies, 
venison, shows how little use it would be to introduce a new 
kind of deer as aviand. A provincial butcher, however, has 
had a happy thought in this direction. He advertised as a 
Christmas attraction at his shop the sale of “a horned goat 
from the mountains of Thibet, who has looked down from 
his heights on Mahatmas defrauding the Postal ‘Telegraph 
Department by sending wave messages and precipitating 
parce's,” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Aug. 1, 1891) of the Right Ion. Henry 
William, Baron Cheylesmore, late of No. 16, Prince's Gate, who 
died on Oct. 2, at Warsaw, was proved on Jan. 6 by William 
Meriton, Lord Cheylesmore, and Colonel the Hon. Herbert 
Francis Eaton, the sons, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £105,000. Among the 
specific bequests to his children may be mentioned a silver 
goblet, which formerly belonged to King Henry VIIL., to his 
daughter Lady George Murray Pratt; two Sévres vases, pre- 
sented by Louis Philippe to Princess Sophia Matilda of 
Gloucester, to his daughter the Hon. Miss Frances Louise 
Eaton ; and his coach, with the four horses, to his son Colonel 
the Hon. H. F. Eaton. He devises all his estates in and near 
Coventry or elsewhere in the county of Warwick, White’s Club 
house, and his property in St. James’s Street, or any street 
adjacent thereto, to his eldest son, William Meriton, for life, 
with remainder to his first and other sons in tail male. He 
bequeaths £50,000 to each of his two sons; £10,000 to his 
daughter Lady George M. Pratt ; and £40,000 to his daughter 
the Hon. Miss F. L. Eaton. If the residue of his real and 
personal estate, irrespective of 16, Prince’s Gute, and his stables 
near Rutland Gate, is sufficient to pay the legacies and his 
debts and funeral expenses without selling his picture “The 
Monarch of the Glen,” by Landseer, then he gives the said 
picture to his son Colonel Eaton; and if the said residue is 
more than sufficient for the purpose indicated, irrespective of 
his residence and stables, he wishes it settled in the same way 
as his Coventry property. 

The will (dated May 13, 1889), with six codicils, of 
Dame Caroline Chapman, late of Tainfield, in the parish of 
Kingston, Somersetshire, who died on Nov. 28, was proved on 
Dec. 31 by Edward George Pyke and Charles Thomas Pyke, 
the nephews, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £26,000. The testatrix gives 
£150 to the Taunton Hospital; and Tainfield, subject to 
several sums, she charges thereon to General Alfred Augustus 
Chapman, the nephew of her first husband, General Sir 
Stephen Remnant Chapman. Five sums of £3800 are 
to be set aside, one of which she leaves, upon trust, for 
the widow and children of each of her late brothers, 
George. Thomas Massingberd, James, and Henry Pyke; and 
one of the said sums for her niece and nephew, Mary Hill and 
Henry Hill. There are numerous pecuniary and specific 
legacies, and the residue of her property she leaves to her said 
nephews, Edward George Pyke and Charles Thomas Pyke. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Henry Ford Barclay, late of 
Monkhams, Woodford, Essex, a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Gurneys, Birkbecks, Barclay, and Buxton, of Norwich and 
elsewhere, bankers, have been proved by his general executors, 
Hugh Gurney Barclay, Francis Maltby Bland, and Charles 
Theodore Barclay, and his special executors appointed for the 
purpose of administering his share in the bank, Samuel Gurney 
Buxton and Henry Birkbeck, jun. Mr. Barclay died on Nov. 12 
last, and his gross personal estate amounts to £319,747 13s. 9d., 
exclusive of his marriage settlement of £140,000. The testator 
bequeaths to his eldest son, Hugh Gurney Barclay, all his furni- 
ture, pictures, jewellery, plate, wines, carriages and horses, Xc., 
also £150,000 (his share in the bank capital), subject to certain 
payments to the general estate. The proceeds of the testator’s 
real estate at Woodford, Essex, and in the Isle of Wight, and 
the residuary estate—subject to payment of £20,000 to his 
son, Hugh Gurney Barclay, £20,000 to his widow, and a few 
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legacies—are to be divided equally among his children (except 
his successor in the bank). 

The will (dated June 29, 1891) of Mrs. Georgiana Sophia 
Knyfton, late of Uphill Castle, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset- 
shire, who died on Nov. 23, was proved on Dec. 30 by Charles 
Edward Hungerford Athole Colston, Charles Crawley, and 
Christopher William Baynes, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £186,000. The testatrix 
devises all the messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
which she has power to appoint under the will of Penelope 
Brice or otherwise, in the counties of Somerset and Devon, or 
elsewhere in England and Wales, to her cousin Charles Edward 
Hungerford Athole Colston, and there are specific gifts to him 
of certain jewellery, plate, pictures, wines, and linen. She 
gives £500 to the Weston-super-Mare Hospital; certain 
furniture, plate, linen, pictures, wine, horses, carriages, live 
and dead stock, to be retained as heirlooms, to Reginald Benett 
Graves, who succeeds to the estates under the will of her late 
husband, Thomas Tufton Knyfton; Lipstone Farm, Worle, 
Somersetshire, all her Milverton Gas shares, and a piano to her 
god-daughter, Mary Knyfton Graves; £10,000 each to her 
cousins Amy Ruperta Baynes and Lilian Ann Colston ; £5000 
to her cousin Julia Colston ; and to these three cousins there 
are also some specific bequests; and legacies to relatives, 
friends, and servants. ‘The residue of her property she leaves to 
her cousin, the said Charles Edward Hungerford Athole Colston. 

The will (dated July 24, 1890) of Mr. John Morgan, late of 
3, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, who died on Nov. 20, was proved 
on Dec. 30 by John Hammond Morgan, the son, and Lieutenant- 
General George Towers Hilliard, and George Herbert Price, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to up- 
wards of £157,000. The testator hequeaths £200 each to the 
Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond Street) and Charing 
Cross Hospital ; and there are specific bequests of plate, furni- 
ture, &c., to his children ; and pecuniary legacies to daughters, 
grandsons, godchildren, servants, and others. He makes up 
the fortunes of each of his three daughters, Mrs. Emily Ellen 
Newman, Agnes Morgan, and Edith Harriet Maxwell Morgan. 
to £30,000 ; and gives the residue of his real and personal 
estate to his son, John Hammond Morgan. 

The will (dated July 5, 1882), with a codicil (dated Nov. 21, 
1888), of Mr. Thomas Lancaster, J.P., late of Bownham House, 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire, who died on Nov. 27, was proved 
on Dec. 30 by Joseph Mitchell and John Mitchell, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £156,000. 
The testator bequeaths £5000 to the London Association in 
Aid of the Missions of the United Brethren, commonly called 
the Moravians; £2000 to the London City Mission; £1000 
each to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Irish Islands 
and Coast Society of Dublin, and Stroud Hospital ; £300 to the 
vicar and churchwardens of Amberley Church, Gloucester- 
shire, upon trust, toinvest the same, and to apply the dividends 
in keeping the churchyard clean and in good order, which he 
had charge of for many years; and very numerous and con- 
siderable legacies to relatives, friends, and servants. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his niece, 
Emma Molyneux. 

The will (dated Nov. 21, 1890), with a codicil (dated Aug. 19, 
1891), of Mr. Theodore Waterhouse, senior partner in the firm 
of Waterhouse, Winterbotham, and Harrison, New Court, 
Lincoln's Inn, has just been proved, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £96,000. The testator be- 
queaths fifty guineas each to John Francis Rotton, Q.C., 
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Herbert Hardy Cozens Hardy, Q.C., M.P., James Anstie, Q.C., 
Philip Henry Pye Smith, M.D., William Iloward Winter- 
botham, and to every other past or present member of “ our 
Aristotle Club,” and he asks each of them to apply the same in 
the purchase of some small memento of their long friendship 
and many meetings ; £200 to University College Hospital. 
Gower Street ; £8000 to his sister, Mrs. Katharine Redmayne ; 
£5000 Great Western Railway five per cent. stock, or if he 
does not possess such stock, such sum as will produce £250 per 
annum, upon trust, to pay the dividends to his sister, 
Maria Waterhouse, for life, and then to his nephew, 
Wilson Crewdson; a further sum of £2000 to his 
last-named sister absolutely; £4000 to his said nephew, 
Wilson Crewdson ; £200 each to his nephew and _ niece, 
Paul Waterhouse and Mrs, Mary Monica Bridges; £1000 
each to his nieces and nephew, Gwendolen Crewdson, Florence 
Eliot Waterhouse, and Amyas Theodore Waterhouse; and 
legacies to other of his nephews and nieces, and to cousins, 
partners, clerks, housekeeper, indoor and outdoor servants, 
and others. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his brothers, Alfred Waterhouse and Edwin Water- 
house, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 17, 1870) of Mr. Thomas Constable, 
J.P., late of Otley, Yorkshire, who died on Nov. 18, was proved 
on Dec. 24 by Mrs. Elizabeth Constable, the widow, the sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £21,000. The testator gives £100 to each of his 
two sisters, and the residue of his real and personal estate to 
his wife absolutely. 

The will of Sir Thomas William Clinton Murdoch, K.C.M.G., 
late of 88, St. George’s Square, who died on Nov. 30, was 
proved on Dec. 30 by Charles Stewart Murdoch, the son, and 
John Charles Lewis Coward, the surviving executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £9498. 

The will of the Right Hon. Isabella Catherine Mary, 
Dowager Countess of Suffolk and Berkshire, late of Charlton, 
Wilts, who died on.June 20, was proved on Dec. 16 by 
Lady Victoria Margaret Louisa Howard, the daughter, and 
William Stephens Jones, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £3366. 

The will (dated Dec. 14, 1890) of the Right Hon. Charlotte 
Arbuthnot, Baroness Ebury, late of Moor Park, Rickmans- 
worth, Herta, and of 35, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, who 
died on Nov. 21, was proved on Dec. 19 by the Hon. Victoria 
Charlotte Grosvenor, the daughter and sole executrix, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £4000. The testatrix, subject 
to a few legacies, gives the proceeds of the sale of her securities 
with the balance of her account at her bankers’, in equal 
shares, to her children, Victoria, Albertine, Algernon, and 
Richard. 





Mr. Gladstone has expressed his views about the political 
conflict between Sweden and Norway—concerning the demand 
of the Norwegian Storthing for a separate Foreign Office for 
each country and two Ministers of State for Foreign Affairs— 
in a letter which is published in all Scandinavian newspapers 
and much commented upon. Mr. Gladstone says that he is not 
able to give the Norwegian people any advice, although he 
heartily sympathises with their love of freedom and self- 
government. He states, however, that he cannot solve the 
problem of two Ministers for Foreign Affairs, and that he 
wishes success to everything which tends to a closer union 
between the smaller States of North-Western Europe. 





BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


THROAT DISEASES AND HOARSENESS. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so successful in America for the CURE of COUGHS, 
COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CATARRH, or any irritation or soreness of the THROAT, are now imported and 


sold in this country at 1s. 14d. per 
remedy for clearing and strengthening 
No family should be without them. 
article for hoarseness ever offered to 
seen at our office. 


Box. 
the voice in the world. 


the public. 





Put up in the form of a Lozenge, it is the most convenient, pleasant, safe, and sure 


Ask for BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, and get no other. 
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OFFIC 33, 


FARRINGDON 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Children will find them beneficial in cases of WHOOPING 
Some of the most eminent singers of the Royal Italian Opera pronounce them the best 
Hundreds of Testimonials from some of the most respectable sources may be 
The genuine have the words “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” on the Government stamp around each Box. 


ROAD, 


COUGH. 


LON DON. 








THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

IS NOT adye, and therefore does not stain the 
skin, or even white linen. 

Should be in every house 
RENEWER is needed. 

Ask your Chemist or Hairdresser for 

THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. 
Price 3s. 6d. per large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the Anglo-American Drug Company, 
Limited, 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


where a HAIR 











FLO 


RILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the WORLD. 


PREVENTS THE 


DECAY OF TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 


Removes all traces of Tobacco Smoke. 


IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DELICIOUS TO 


THE TASTE. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER 


Put up in Glass Jars, price Is. 


THE ANCLO-AMERICAN DRUC CO., LD., 33, Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 
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Twofold Sereen, with Maffled Glass and Art Silk Panels, 
panel for photos, and adjustable sheilf—extreme height, 3ft. 91n. 
in gilt bro mnze frame = 

In white or cream enamel 


M4PLE and CoO.- _DINING - ROOM 
FURNITURE has always been an important department 
with Mapie and Co,, and its ever-increasing ree quire ements have again 
necessitated the wid tion of several more houses in Grafton Street, 
hesides the immense block of premises known as Dr. Williams's 
Library 
MAPLE and CO. enjoy a world - wide 
celebrity for comfortable and substantially made diving-room 
vairs, as well as for luxuriantly soft ind really easy chairs, ele th 
chairs, lounges, and settees of their own manufacture, Customers 
when ia Tottenham Court Road can pass from the Show-Rooms to 


the Factory and see the various processes of upholstering. 


SIDEBOARDS. 


POLLARD OAK. 
MAPLE and co. are now showing some 


if Ue Ward Per Sidehoards, with excep 
of the very highest type 
red for exhibition 
for these fine 


uper sper mens 
tionally fine car d panellings, tllu ative 
f workmanstip, such a8 are ordinartly 
purposes rreapective of cost, Maple and. ( e arhoes 
examples range from 55 to 19) guineas 


MAPLE and CO. are also exhibiting many 
er n ‘ ean, Early Eng h, and ver Sideboards 
Of 8 tens ¢ Bo pene feels cen ein ony t 0 0 guinens, 
The se are in fumed at de lish phe walnut, ane slhomany, 
tistical lesimhe and « tructed, and ‘inl she 4 be tbe very 
i st manne 


INEXPENSIVE ARTISTIC 


SIDEBOARDS. 
M4PLE and CO. have smaller SIDE- 


noards raoging at from £3 or £4 “pwards, a very artistic 
fr 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


THE LARGEST MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING “ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD 


Established 
Fifty Years. 


Special 
Catalogue Free 










ae of 
COSY CORNERS ia 400 ARTICLES 
IN ORIGINAL ) for 





DESIGNS. USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Cosy Corner, substantially made and weli finished in White or Cream, with cushions 
and drapery in Cretonne, and Art Silk Curtain, €8 18s. 6d. 
This design will fit into any corner of the room, 


A variety of Cosy Corners in original ana artistic styles will always be found in stock 
ready jor immediate dispatch. 
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Bamboo Whatnot, with drawer and cupboard, fitted with 
shelves for music, shelves covered with Tokyo paper, and 
Jacquered panel . 4ft. high, 2ft. din. wide, and 1 ft. 3in. 
deep - £2 6 


DRAWING- ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO. are now showing a choice 


m of DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE of the periods 
of Louis XV. and XVI. including some very fine specimens in richly 
carved mahogany, also other pieces in Rococo Chippendale style, 
Inciuding cabinets, tables, show-cases, music cabinets, writing tables, 
as well as elegant novelues in inlaid woods, with Vernis-Marun 
decorations 


M4PLE and CO. have a wonderful assort- 
ment of luxu riously comfortable Pillow and other Settees, 
Lounges, Easy and Gossip Chairs, in new shapes and coverings, at 


most moderate prices. The Haddon Easy Chair, at £2. Is< i 
upholstered in hindsome tapestry, 


speciaity of remarkable value. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—The MARGUERITE 


SUITE, in prettily inlaid mahogany,isan excellent example 


trimmed with de ep dnea e, isa 


of artistic drawing-room fii rniture ata moderate price. This suite 
conalsks of a settee, two elbow and four occasional chairs, all with 
shneld backs, and upholstered in cut ve vet, rr ch ilk, and the 


price is but 16 guineas 


MAPLE and CO. are also exhibiting 


numerous novelties in Moo ¢ sb. Aran an, Japanese, and Italian 
fancy Drawing-room Furniture llas man) clegunt varieties 
of Pedestals, Screens, drape d und « ther Easels, Brackets, Overdoors 
Jardineres, and new shapes in wicker Chairs and Settees, with 
artistic draperies, 


FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE FOR EXPORT. 
MAPLE and CO. invite VISITORS as well 


as MERCHANTS to INSPECT the Largest FURNISHING 
ESTABLISH MENT in the Ww rid. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, Cutlery, China, 
Linens, Decorative Fabrics, &c., all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goc “ls are packed on the premises hy exper- 
lenced packers—very essential when goods are for exportation to 
ensure safe delivery. The re »putation of halfa century. 





design, 4ft. long. with recessed nt, carved panels, bevelled glass, 
tod arrangements of drawers, cuphoards, and cellaret, coming at 
iss, 6c. While of her and more elahorate styles range from 425 15s, 
opw ards The best selection of mnexpensive artistic sideheards in 
ihe wortd 
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_\ GARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 








WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL wil! last a family several 
months making it the 
price 

The GARBOLIC SMOKE BALL can be refilled when empty 


ata 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 27, princes st., HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


COUGHS. THROAT INFLUENZA. 
COLDS. DEAFNESS. CROUP. 
CATARRH. HOARSENESS. WHOOPING 
ASTHMA. LOSS OF VOICE. COUGH. | 
BRONCHITIS. HAY FEVER. NEURALGIA. 
SORE THROAT. SNORING. HEADACHE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The Rey. Dr. READE, LL D., writes fro m Bane tead Downs, 
Surrey, May, 1800 t 


Although all my life I ha een sul 


to four ose ae cy be ud snl chest colds in evel year I 

have been perfec free from any cold, cough, or othe CHEAPSIDE 
chest affection since I bonght a Carbohe Smoke Ball in + | 
October 1889, Tt has als » wonderfully improved my voice for | 

speaking and singing, and my eyes for reading by gaslight 


J. COLBOURNE. M.D., writes from 60, Maddox Stre 


London, W., Ma ol 1 can very highly recommend the 
arbolie Smoke ia 1 fr mm observing its usefulness in quite a | 
large number of cases, principally catgrrnal ater “tic ns of no se, 


pharynn, larynx, and bre oebest tal 


LONDON. 


cheapest remedy in the world at the 
10s . post free, 


t of 58, post free. 





NIGHOLSON'S 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


ANNUAL SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING 


Large Reductions in all 
Departments. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S WEAR 


wes Catalogue Gratis and 
Post Free. 
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STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


rimadeat the price THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE.- 


Ev 

MENT. Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 
Keyless Action.in Sterling Silver Crysta al Glass Cases; £5. A 
Deat and cle gant Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thousands 
Wave neen soja, 


Gold Cases. 


Guaranteed for Strength. Accuracy, Durability and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


@ gf BENSON'S WATCHES 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement Compound Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting. or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free 
Price £10, or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Thousands have been sold, and purchasers teatif, to the 
excollen timekeeping performances of these ches 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 

from £1-15s. 








All the Watches shown here 


risk, to all parts of the 
World, on eceipe of Draft, 
Cash, or Post-Ofice Order, 











- payabie at General Post 
82 Opice 

Ew 

se 

°3 

a3 For further particulars see 





Benson's New ILLUSTRATED \ 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrs ations of Watches 
from £2 28. to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Present yy on and Do 

mestic Plate ve Largest and 
most Cr mplet te ¢ Jatalogue pul. 
lished. Free on application to 





THE STEAM FACTORY-=- 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 2b OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Silver Cases. 







Gold Cases. 


te 


Silver Cases. 
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BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 






ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Brecuct Spring to 
Specially 
Dists Travellers Officers, &c., 
from whom HUNDREDS OF. TESTIMONIALS have been 
eS i Half-H\ Cc scare 

n Hunting, Ha jatae or Crystal Glass Cases, 1 
Gold, £25; or Silver. £15. . ’ ~~ 


prevent variation when wi ok on horsehack, 
adapted for Hunting Men, ¢ 
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MUSIC. 


The Popular Concerts entered upon the second haif of the 
series on Monday, Jan. 11. During the recess St. James's 
Hall was reseated, and henceforward visitors will find them- 
selves provided with broad, well-stuffed benches, similar in 
shape to the old ones, only infinitely more comfortable. In 
the front row of the balcony the seats are made to tilt up, 
and but for the necessity of having movable benches that can 
be quickly and easily taken away for dinners or balls, the body 
of the hall would have been furnished in the same manner. 
However, habitués of St. James's Hall are thankful for 
small blessings, and if only the icy draughts that play about 
the building in cold weather could be kept outside, instead of 
being allowed free access to the interior, there would now 
be little fault to find with the arrangements. The reappear- 
ance of Signor Piatti was the principal feature of the concert 
above referred to. ‘The favourite ‘cellist has been enjoying 
rather 4 longer rest than usual at his villa on the Lake of 
Como and during his sojourn there he has written a sonata— 
his fourth—for pianoforte and violoncello, which he now 
introduced to a popular audience, with the co-operation of 
Miss Fanny Davies. The work consists of three movements— 
namely, an andante, an intermezzo, and a final allegro, the 
pervading serene and peaceful character of which fully justify 
the title of “Sonata Idillica,” employed by Signor Piatti. 
For grace and charm of melody and elegance of technical 
workmanship, it will take rank with the best of the preceding 
sonatas, and doubtless it will be repeated at an early date. 
The composer was heartily applanded, and recalled three times 
at the conclusion of a brilliant performance of his work. 
Madame Neruda was the violinist of the evening, her talent 
shining conspicuonsly forth in Mozart's divertimento in B flat 
and Beethoven's D major pianoforte trio, which respectively 
opened and closed the concert. Miss Davies played as a solo 
Mendelssohn's caprice in F sharp minor, Op. 5,and Mr. Brereton 
sang airs by the same composer and Handel. 

Two very admirable performances of Berliozs * Fanst ” 
were given at St. Jamess Hall on the evening of Friday, 
Jan. 8, and the afternoon of the following day, under the 
direction of Sir Charles Hallé. The first of these formed part 
of the series of Hallé Orchestral Concerts now in progress in 
the Metropolis. and the second was added presumably for the 
purpose of * killing two birds with one stone,” and thereby 
increasing the profits—or. rather, reducing the losses—of an 
expensive undertaking. ‘The wisdom of this plan was clearly 
proved by the largely increased attendance at the afternoon per- 
formance, but forall that we have reason to fear that Sir Charles 
Hallé was heavily out of pocket by theexperiment. ‘To bringa 
choir and orchestra of three hundred performers from Man- 
chester to London, lodge them for the night, and then send 
them home again, must necessarily be a costly affair. Two 
full halls wonld, of course, have recouped the outlay and left 
something to spare ; but, unfortunately, not even so popular 
a work as Berlioz’s “ Faust,” rendered with an excellence of 
ensemble and execution hardly to be surpassed, conld attract 
amateurs in sufficient numbers. Sir Charles was naturally 
disappointed, and doubtless his belief in the convertibility of 
the London amateur has at last undergone a trifling shock: 
yet so persevering is he in this matter that we quite expect 
him to “try again.” He has, at any rate, renewed the pleasant 
experience of ]380, and once more enforced upon us the fact 
that heand his Manchester musicians are thoroughly acquainted 
with the spirit as well as the letter of Berlioz’s masterpiece. 
The vocal soloists at both performances were Mrs. Henschel, 
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Mr. Barton McGuckin (an adie substitute for Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. who was indisposed), Mr. Robert Hilton, and Mr. 
Henschel. 

Mr. Edward German hasa happy gift for writing incidental 
music that fits in with the dramatic idea and stage action of 
Shaksperian plays. He demonstrated as much in his music to 
“ Richard IIT.,” and he has certainly not done less well in his 
music to “ Henry VIII.” atthe Lyceum. The latter production 
set him, if anything, the harder task of the two, inasmuch as 
everything was on a larger scale, and, with so many triumphal 
marches and dances, there was less opportunity for variety. 
But the young composer has made the most of every chance. 
His marches do not resemble each other more than marches can 
reasonably be expected to, and his dance measures, apart from 
their old-world elegance and grace, are all in perfect contrast. 
Moreover, he has written an overture that will live in the con- 
cert-room ; a solemn interlude (representative of Buckingham’s 
sad, untimely fate) that is a gem of dignified and pathetic 
melody ; a final extr’acte and chorus that impart rare musical 
importance to the pompous scene of the christening ; and, last 
but by no means least,a setting of the lines “ Orpheus with his 
lute,” in the form of a trio for female voices. that is as charming 
as it is clever and appropriate. Mr. German has orchestrated 
his music with characteristic taste and fancy, and, as rendered 
at the Lyceum, it forms one of the most delightful features of 
Mr. Irving's superb production. 

The Liverpool season of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
which is to last nine weeks, began on Monday, Jan. 4, and, so 
far, has been attended by extraordinary success, Of individual 
triumphs, the most noticeable have been those of Miss Zélie de 
Lussan and Mr. E. C. Hedmondt, the young Canadian tenor, 
whose unexpected début in “ Lohengrin,” at Covent Garden 
during the recent autumn season, will not have been for- 
gotten. Mdlie. de Lussan is to appear at Liverpool 
as Zerlina in “Fra Diavolo” and Adina in “ The Elixir of 
Love.” two characters which she has not played here before. 
The English version of * Cavalleria Rusticana ” (translated by 
Mr. ¥. E. Weatherly) was announced for prodnetion on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 14, with the following cast—Turiddu, Mr. E. C. 
Hedmondt; Alfio. Mr. Leslie Crotty ; Lola, Miss Alice Esty ; 
Lucia, Miss Josephine Yorke ; and Santuzza, Madame Georgina 
Burns. 

We regret to learn that “ The Basoche ” has failed to draw, 
and will not be played after Saturday, Jan. 16. The Royal 
English Opera will perforce remain closed for a time. until 
future plans have been decided upon. Meanwhile Mr. F. I. 
Cowen is putting the final touches to the new opera, founded 
upon Onida’s “Signa,” which Mr. D'Oyly Carte commissioned 
him to write for this house, and it will, in all probability, be 
the next production. 


The city of Brussels is becoming a seaport by the river 
navigation improvements. On Jan. 6 the first vessel of five 
hundred tons, one built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, entering that 
port, was greeted with a festive popular welcome. Much 
larger vessels will be able to come up when the works are 
completed. 

The War Office has ordered large additions to the buildings 
for the accommodation of troops at Aldershot; barracks to be 
erected in the North Camp, additional barracks in the South 
Camp, and the conversion of the Woking prison into barracks, 
willextend the provision for troops to sixteen battalions of 
infantry, instead of nine, besides those placed temporarily 
under canvas. 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 

The appearance at the present time of the late Blanchard 
Jerrold’s Life of Gustave Doré (W. H. Allen and Co.) might 
reasonably be expected to require explanation. All that we are 
told is that it was written in 1884, Had it then been published 
it would, at least, have had greater claims upon our attention ; 
but Miss Blanche Roosevelt, in 1885, told us practically all that 
was interesting to the public concerning this ecoentric genius, 
and a good deal that was not—obtaining, as Mr. Jerrold has 
done, most of the details of Doré’s early life from the old 
bonne Frangoise, and his friend of later years, Canon Harford. 
While unable to endorse all the praise bestowed on him 
by his two biographers, we admit readily that as a 
fantaisiste and humourist Doré gave proofs of something 
more than talent and dexterity. His most successful 
works, and those which will keep his name before the public, 
are his Rabelais, the “Contes Drolatiques,” and the like, in 
which his luxuriant imagination was able to run riot, and 
justified Théophile Gautier’s description of him as a gamin de 
génie, On the joint work of Doré and Blanchard, “ London : a 
Pilgrimage,” which was published in 1872, the present volume 
has naturally more to say than Miss Roosevelt's ; but what Mr. 
Jerrold tells us only adds to our conviction that the scenes which 
most attracted Doré were those in which life is seen in its most 
grotesque or its most hideous garb ; the reason of his failure 
as a painter lay in his inability to realise that his fertility 
as a designer was fatal to the composition of pictures on the 
scale he painted them, while his versatility prevented him 
from maintaining constantly before his eyes an ideal at which 
he was always aiming. 

The present volume, however, in addition to the personal 
recollections of Blanchard Jerrold, contains a number of very 
characteristic sketches made by Doré at different periods of his 
life. Perhaps the most remarkable of all is one made by him 
when a schoolboy at Bourg, which, for variety of attitude and 
expression, might challenge comparison with masters’ of 
mature years. He had at the time already received some rudi- 
mentary instruction in drawing, but nolad without real genius 
could have combined so many probable incidents of school life in 
so small a sheet. His studies of street life in Bourg show him 
an equally close observer and skilful draughtsman, while his 
travesties of the Voyage of Telemachus and the Labours of 
Hercules point to the humorous, as his “ Voyage Infernal” 
points to the love of the supernatural and grotesquely horrible, 
qualities which subsequently showed themselves in his illustra- 
tions to Dante, Cervantes, and Tennyson, 





An extension of the Mersey Tunnel Railway to Bold Street, 
Liverpool, was opened by the Mayor on Jan. ¥, completing the 
connection with the Midland Railway. On the Cheshire side 
of the river a connection already exists at Rock Ferry with 
the London and North-Western and Great Western joint line 
between Birkenhead and Chester. The entire Mersey system 
has cost about two-and-a-half millions. 


sy the death of Colonel Sir R. Spencer Clifford, the office 
of Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod in the House of Lords 
becomes vacant. The duties will in future be undertaken by 
the Lord Chamberlain's secretary, Lieuntenant-Colonel the Hon 
W. H. P. Carrington, whose salary will be raised to £500, with 
a residence in the Palace of Westminster. This is one of 
several changes recommended by a Committee in 1888 relating 
to the salaries of officers of the House of Lords, 
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USEFUL TO FIREMEN. LUMBAGO. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Enslell Street From a Justice of the Peace 
a pena = Be , About a fortnight ago a frien! 
und Wilson Street, Lon lon, W.C., | sivised me to try your Embrocation, 
Expet and Hydrantic Engi- | and its effect has been magical. 
n Writes 
a7, 1808 FOOTBALL. 
“For many years} used Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
ee gat ls. “Given entire satisfaction to al 
so Embroe c oO who have used it.” 
atism, ¢ 5 ned sprain ul way a = 
me ef  eibiaiheaal ; “" STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
sgn wie , ,, | From “ Vietorina,” ~The Strongest 
I have frequently advised firemen Lady in the World. 
an $ sy it, and know many “It not only relieves pain, but 
instances of relief through its | strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 
application RUNNING 
There are many like myself who A Blackheath Harrier writes 
are liabic to get a soaking at fire “ Draw attention to the benefit to 
engine trials and actual fires, an be «de river from using Elliman’s 
; Embroecation after cross - country 
the Knowledge of the value of your | running in the winter months.” 
Eimbroecation will save them much 
Raza SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
puinand inconvenience If they apply ens a Cieenveas 


e remedy with promptitucde | “For many years I have used your 








*Au illustration: On Mond Embrocation, and foun it most 
I got wet and had to travel h efficacious in preventing and curing 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism | sore throat from cold. 
in wy legs and ankles. and well rubbe 
my legs and feet with your Embro- CRAMP. 
cation. On Wednesday (to-dar) lam | CHAS. 8S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate 
well again. and the cost of the eure has Maskellva, Ceylon, writes 
been egiitpence, as the bottle is not “The coolies suffer much from 
empty. This, therefore, is an in carrying heavy loads long distances 

emedy and they get cramp in the muscles 


expensive ! 5 
ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 


which, when well rubbed with you 
Embrocation, is relieved at once.” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 





Mr. Perer Geo. Wricut, Heath STIFFNESS. 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- | A- F.GARDINER, Esq.(A.A.A.; L.A € 
shire, writes “Jan. 7.1890, | partan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
| capper), Writes 
‘On Nov. 8 last year I was taken “After exercise it is invaluable 
“ a gre pain and swelling inmy | for dispersing stiffness and aches 
left foot ; 1m the night it was so pain- | NO athlete or ¢ ross-country runner 
f I could net deep. and ia tk should be without it. 
1 ¢ I got downstairs on my ACCIDENT. 
hands and knees. so I had to sitina From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
: : ap . " s Music Hall, London. 
chair all 0 e Frid abot ‘ 
I was recommended by my 
o clock Iny WeeKIy paper cain friend * Victorina’ your Embrocation 
Shee fie Telegra [saw your and by using it for two days I was 
rtisement for the Universal @™abled to resume my 
Embrocation, and sent 14 miles fora CYCLING. 
sinall bottle. I commenced to give | From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
my foot a good rubbing, and I soor Spain 
found rehef. J rubbed ft ten times “TI ama member of a cycling club | 
that evening, and four times in the here. and can testify to the excellent 
night. Saturday morning came: I sults to be obtained by using your 
conlt not go to market. so T setto | Universal Embrocation.” ? 
work again with rour Enrbrocatic 
and soon found that I con! walk. I RHEUMATISM. 
gave it a god rubbing every half From A. BARTON. Esa.. The Fert 
hour anti! five o'clock. when I put ms Romford. 
hoots on and walked four miles, an< I writ % hat ha it not 
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on Tuesday 1 walked six miles. I | been for 
have never felt it since, and I 
always keep some in the house.” 


“And it I will have, or I will have none.” 
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| should have remained a cripple up to 
| the present moment.” 
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|“ An excellent good thing.” 


Henry IV. (2), Act ii, Se. 2. 
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“ And would ye not think that cunning to be great 
That could restore that cripple to his legs?” 


—Henry VI. (2), Act ii., Se. 1. 











“ An excellent good thing.” | 
' —Henry IV. (2), Act ii., Sc. 2. 


One Shiliing and Three-Halfpence. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England. 
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INFLUENZA, FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c. 


INSTRUCTIONS.—When attacked with Influenza or Feverish Cold, lie in bed 
for three or four days in a warm room, well ventilated, by having a good | 
fire, take Eno’s Fruit Salt freely and Eno’s Vegetable Moto as occasion may 
require. After a few 66 s the marked symptoms will pass away. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. 


, 1892 








ie keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers and acute inflammatory | 
diseases, removes the 


> injurious effects of stimulants, excitement, narcoties, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, 
nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great 
activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. Should be kept in 
always useful; can never do any harm, 


coffec, by natural means; thus restores the 
danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral 
every bed-room and travelling trunk for any emergency ; 


If its great value in keeping the body in 
Health were universally known 


NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
| is the BEST PREVENTATIVE of 

and CURE for BLILTOUSNESS, Sick Hewache, Skin 
Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood 
Poisons, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipa- 
tion, Vomiting, Thirst, &¢c., and to remove the effects of 
errors in Eating and Drinking. It is invaluable to those 
who are Fagged, Weary, or Worn Out, or anyone whose 
duties require them to undergo Mental or Unnatural 
Excitement or Strain; it keeps the blood pure, and pre- 
vents disastrous diseases by natural means, 


MPORTANT to 

India, Egypt, America, and the Continent.—* Please 
send me half-a-dozen bottles of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. 
I have tried ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in India, Egypt, 
America, and on the Continent for almost every complaint, 
fever included, with the most satisfactory results. I can 
strongly recommend it to all travellers; in facet, I am 
never without it. Yours faithfully. 

“June 6, 1878 “AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL,” 


NATURE RULES ALL THINGS. 


( UR chief difficulty in comprehending 

Nature is her simplicity —the multitude and bound- 
less variety of resuits which she educes from one law, It 
is impossible tu have a more forcible simile than the various 
results caused by a patural action of the liver, when you 
produce healthy bile 


PTOMACH and LIVER and their 


4 be ST 
TRIALS..-* Permit me to gay that I have suffered 


much froma Stomach and Liver Complaint. Having cone 
. sulted doctors and tried many medicines, but found that 
none of them relieved me of this unhappy condition, one doctor toll me to try ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. I 
acted apon his advice at once, anl it is now nearly a year since L began to use it, Its great value has not 
been overstate}, and I wish to say that by its use I am enable! to follow my daily occupition, and to enjoy 
the se isures os ~~. I have recommended ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ to others.—I am, dear Sir, “ hg aa 


10 
r HE “SE C "RE ‘T OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESTY OF P U RPC SE. 

WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM!-“A_ new invention is brought before the public and commands 
SUCCESS A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unsernpulous, who, in copying 
the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an togenuity that, employe! in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and protit.”—ADAMs 
CAUTION. Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without 


it you have been imposed on by a wor thless imitation, Sold by all Chemists, 








PARED ONLY AT 


Eno’s “Fruit Salt” Works, London, 8.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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“ALLINOIS” 


Gent’s size, 


Balance, in Stout Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
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AMERICAN 
LEVER WATCHES. 


Gold, 


£15:10 








Thoroughly 18-ct. 


— £15:10 


na 
Strength, and 
Durability. 












ILLinois 
Watcu is war- 
ranted to be 
made of the best 
materials on the 
most approved 
principles, and 
to be a reliable 
Timekeeper. 


4 ~~ - 
{Sy wunois WATCHCOY A \' \ Every 
| SPRINC|FIELD . i 


Second to None. 


FULL 
ILLUSTRATED 





Lever Movement, 
11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. 


Keyless Action, 


In Two Sizes. 


Strong Movement, Jewelled, 
Compensation Balance. 


In Stout Silver Cases, also in large In Silver }-Hunting Case .. £410 6 
7 ae TE wae... -ee 
No. 13. POST FREE In 18-ct. ,, ai pn 1510 O 


3-Plate, 


4-Plate, Keyless Action, ON 


Lever Movement, Compensation 
APPLICATION. 


These Watches also in Open-Face Cases from 


£4 w £14 10s. 





18-ct. Gold, 


Ladies’ Size. 
Keyless Action, Lever Move- 


eu N ment, Jewelled with fine 
Gs. & Rubies. 
adi 'y a 
Rag <¢ 
SY af In Silver Cases, 
to £9. 


from £3 3s. 
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SPRINCFIELD, 


In 1(-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £5 17s. to £11 11s. 





In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 








LOCAL AGENTS 
APPOINTED. 


£9:9:0 £3:3:0 


SCLE EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


| PERRY & CO., Lo, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





BEETHAM’S GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER 
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PRESERVES THE SKIN and COMPLEXION from the effects of FROST, 
COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER more effectually than any other preparation! 


It entirely removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., 


AND 


KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE 
THE 

No lady who values her complexion should be without it at this season of the year. 
after dancing or visiting heated apartments it will be found delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. 


COLDEST WEATHER. 


If used 


ye FOR THE, NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied to the 


tenderest infant. 





Wy f° 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS. 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


‘“BEETHAMWM’S ” is the only g genuine. 
Any size free for 3d, extra, by the Sole “Makers, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Bottles, 1s., 





BeErRTELLIS CATRAMIN PILLS 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL 


WILL CURE 


resisted all other remedies. It is quite easy with our preparation to cure light or recent cases—all is over in a couple of 
COLDS CATARRH days; but it is in serious instances that the action of our remedy is really wonderful. We are sure to succeed where others 
5 J have failed. Read the following 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R. S.E., in an article on Bertelli’s Catramin Pills which appeared in 
COUGHS ASTHMA “Health,” London, Oct. 23, writes 
5 3 ‘We have had these pills examined, with the result that they are declared to be well prepared, and to be what the 


proprietors assert... 


SORE THROAT, 
CONSUMPTION, 
TUBERCULOSIS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 


allied ailments . In cases of disagreeable 


Catramin Pills will be found efficacious . For bladder irritability they 


.. [have a lingering cold on me which affects my throat. 
in the performance of my Sunday 7") 


From C. 
“ Many thanks for the pills 


From THOS. H. ETHELL, 


“TI trust that the pills may become widely known amongst the 
Catramin Pills are far ahead of 


BERTELLIS CATRAMIN PILLS 


remittance of %. to BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Special Agents for Colonies: Bombay—Manchershaw, Kurani, & Co.; Caleutta—C. Lazarus & Co. ; 


all voice lozenges 


We wish to treat the worst and most complicated cases of Catarrh and Chest Complaints, especially those which have 


calculated to be of great service in treating lung ailments and cases of internal catarrh at large. In 
the treatment of coughs these Catramin Pills have proved highly successful, and we intend to recommend them for this and 
symptoms succeeding digestion, and due to acid fermentation of # the foo, the 
should be tried ; 


cough and EWFPLUBNZA we suggest physicians will find herein ‘a good remedy. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS PROVE THE EFFICACY OF BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN PILLS. 


From J. W. HOOPER, Rector, Gateshead Fell Rectory, Nov. 16, 1891 
I used the pills vesterday, 
In preaching there was considerably less effort than there must otherwise have been,” 
FARMER, Vicar, Silsoe Vicarege, Nov. 25, 1891. 
I tried one last night at a meeting that I spoke 
Resident Clergyman, South Moor, Chester-le-Street, Nov. 26, 1891. 
“Tam pleased to bear testimony to the value of your pills, in my own case, 
the case of my little boy, aged five, who has been suffering from bronchitis, 
DYSPEPSIA masters, who has had an attack of INFLUENZA. 

u clergy. 
as a specific for strengthening the voice, 
that they do not produce nausea or any such-like ill-effects.” 
(awarded Gold Medal at the Edinburgh Luternational Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all 
Chemists and Druggists throughout the world, or direct from the 
Boxes, sufficient in most serious cases, will he sent 
Full directions with each box. 


Adelaide—P, 


and also in the case of one of our school- 


They will soon find, on using them, that 


GOLD MEDAL. 


while in cases of whooping 


and found an appreciable relief 


at, and found great benefit therefrom.” 


as helpful to the public speaker, in 





with 


Awarded at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890. 


Proprietors. Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Four 
ost free to all parts of the world (Postal Union) against a 
Pamphlet free on application. Mention this Paper. 


Falk & Co, ; Sydney—Elliot Brothers ; Capetown—P. J. Peterson; U.S.A., New York—McKesson & Robbins. 
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A CANADIAN PORTRAIT- PAINTER. 


In the gallery of Messrs. Henry Graves and Co., Pall Mall, 
hangs the latest portrait of Mr. Gladstone—a tribute from the 
Liberals of Canada—which is destined to find a permanent 
resting-place in the National Liberal Ciub. Originally the 
commission was given to Sir John Millais, but this led toa 
misunderstanding, as the Dominion Liberals were determined 
that a Canadian portrait should be painted by a Canadian 
artist. Eventually all difficulties were surmounted, and 
Mr. John Colin Forbes, who has a high reputation in Canada 
as a portrait-painter, was entrusted with the task. ‘The 
picture, which isa full-length and represents Mr. Gladstone in 


the act of delivering a great speech, has some striking 
qualities. The attitude is characteristic of the orator at the 


outset of an address. He is in the midst of an impressive 
exordium, with one hand extended and the other close to his 
side, and with that marvellous expression of dignified command 
which hushes the most tumultuous assembly. To all who have 
seen Mr, Gladstone at sach a moment the portrait cannot fail 
to commend itself as a faithful likeness. 

Mr. Forbes was found the other afternoon modestly 
hstening to the encomiums upon his work. He is still 
young, very unobtrusive, and carries his Scotch ancestry in 
good Caledonian characters in his face. 

Did you find Mr. Gladstone a good subject?” asked the 
visitor. 

* As a model, you mean,” said the artist. ‘“ Well, I received 
from Mr Gladstone the greatest kindness and courtesy, but I 
couldn't induce him to sitin the regular way. This portrait 
is the result ofa series of sketches which I made at odd times, 
mostly when Mr. Gladstone was totally unconscious of my 
existence. The last occasion was at Newcastle, when he was 
on the platform. And I don't fancy he was thinking much 
about me then,” added Mr. Forbes, with a smile. 

« Then how on earth did you manage? ™ pursued the visitor, 
atter a further examination of the lifelike expression of the 
portrait 

‘Well, you see, Mr. Gladstone was unable to give me the 
time which would have been needed for regular sittings. But 
I was allowed to sitin his study when he was at work in the 
mornings. And a remarkable sight it was. Mr. Gladstone 
sat there writing reviews and letters, as if a fortnight’s 
labour had to be crammed into an hour ortwo. Sometimes he 
lifted his eyes and glanced in my direction, but he saw me no 
more than if I had been a piece of furniture. At lunch, 
though, he was quite a different man, genial, kind, and talk- 
ative, asking all manner of questious about Canada, and 
delighted when I told him that the corruption scandals in our 
politics had involved only a few persons. Then, it was charm- 
ing to see him with his grandchildren. The great spirit of 
the political world seemed to have no thought but the pleasure 
of the lhttle ones.” 


Here Mr. Forbes 





showed us a vigorous sketch of Mr. 
Gladstone in his study, done in two hours, and now the 
property of Mr. Armistead. This conveyed a forcible idea of 
the old statesman when completely immersed in his books, or 
dashing off a postcard which was to make the fortune of some 
rising author. 

‘You have painted distinguished politicians in Canada, 
Mr. Forbes?” said the inquirer. 

~ Oh, yes; Sir John Macdonald, who was our Grand Old 
Man, and Lord Dufferin, when he was Governor-General ; 
Mr. Mowat, Premier of Ontario, and others. By the way, we 
are in hopes that Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader in 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


the Dominion, and Mr. Mowat will come over to present 
Mr. Gladstone’s portrait to the National Liberal Club on 
behalf of the donors.” 

* Have you confined yourself to portrait-painting ?” 

“ Well, I am just off to Dover to make sketches for a sea- 
picture—shipwrecked people on a raft. That is a subject I 
know by intimate experience. I was wrecked in the 
Hibernia many years ago, and if you have the curiosity to 
look it up you will find in the Illustrated. London News 
a sketch I made at the time. We were at sea in an open boat, 
and all efforts to attract the attention of passing vessels had 
failed. At last the captain bethought him of the lantern, but 
all the matches we could find were soaked with sea-water. 
Then I remembered that before leaving the ship I had cut the 
portrait of my mother out of its frame, and wrapped it round a 
little embroidered box for holding matches which my sister 
had given me. I opened the bundle, and found the matches 
safe and dry. The lantern was lighted, and—well, it saved us.” 

“ That is a tale of the ocean which many a story-teller will 
be grateful for.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Forbes in his modest way. “ But 
it is the sort of experience which makes me feel that I know 
the sea pretty well, especially in such stormy times as we have 
had lately.” 

With this the artist departed for Dover. leaving an agree- 
able impression of genuine talent and unassuming manners, 





A picture collector in Pesth, a few months ago, bought for 
a few florins in a second-hand shop a small canvas, which 
proved to be a genuine Meissonier. It has just been sold in 
Paris for thirty thousand francs. 

The child-King of Spain sleeps, says the Echo, under very 
extraordinary conditions, his chamber being watched and 
surrounded, all night, by the Monteros de Espinosa, the royal 
bodyguard. ‘This ancient force is recruited, by a tradition, 
from amongst natives of the town of Espinosa, who for four 
hundred years have claimed the privilege of guarding the 
King’s person, 

Baron Hirsch has, in an interview with him in Paris, given 
a promising account of his scheme for Jewish colonisation in 
South America. The Argentine Government has granted him five 
millions of acres. Three Jewish colonies are already estab- 
lished in the province of Buenos Ayres. ‘Twenty thousand 
Jews are to be sent out from Europe this year. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goldsmid will speedily arrive to succeed Dr. Lowenthal 
as director, and fresh grants of land are expected. 

Abundant topographical and ethnographical information 
useful to study the recent aspects of the Central Asia question, 
with reference to the Pamir region, the Hunza and Nagar 
folk. and the Gilgit outposts of Kashmir, will be found in 
the January publication of the Asiatie Quarterly Review. The 
Russian Colonel Grambcheffsy’s explorations, Dr. Leitner’s 
early researches among the Hunza and Nagar people, and the 
condition of the Derwaz and Karategin territories, are set forth 
in several authentic treatises, which are illustrated by two 
accurate maps, drawn specially for this occasion. The 
other contents of the magazine include some interesting 
papers read at the late [nternational Onental Congress, with 
a facsimile and discussion of the curious Batak-Karo manu- 
script, brought from Sumatra by M. Jules Claine, seeming to 
prove that the physiological fact of microbes or bacilli 
causing epidemic diseases was known among those secluded 
East-Asiatic tribes nearly two centuries ago. 
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THE FOUNDER OF A COLONY. 


It is kind of Mr. Hodder to tell us, in his preface*, who George 
Fife Angas was, for, although he only died in 1879, not even 
Macaulay's schoolboy could be expected to know his name. 
‘“‘ He was one of the fathers and founders of South Australia ; 
he originated the South Australian Company, the Bank of 
Australia, the National Provincial Bank of England, and the 
Union Bank of Australia ; he fought the battle of the slaves 
in Honduras and the Mosquito Coast, and obtained an Act of 
Parliament for their emancipation ; he circumvented a reign- 
ing monarch and stayed a despotic religious persecution ; his 
foresight and shrewdness won for Great Britain the possession 
of New Zealand as a colony,” and, in short, he was one of the 
leaders among the reforming, philanthropist, merchant mis- 
sionaries who were so marked a feature in the social history 
of England in the early part of this century. 

The hfe of such a man might have afforded numerous 
valuable sidelights upon English social history, the rise of South 
Australia, and the development of banking and the world- 
commerce. Perhaps it would be unfair to Mr. Hodder to 
complain that he has given us none of these things. This 
is essentially a family history, undertaken at the request of 
“the Hon. J. H. Angas, of Collingrove, Angaston, South 
Australia.” It takes rank as an interesting monument, raised 
by filial piety to the founder of an influential colonial 
family, and is necessarily written more from the point of 
view of the personal development of the venerable merchant 
himseif than of his relation to the social progress of his age. 
It is, in fact, a “religious biography” of the type with which 
Mr. Hodder has made us familiar, and it aims, if it has an 
aim, rather at edification than instruction. 

Nevertheless, readers of all kinds will find interesting 
matter enough in Mr. Angas’s career. Some items of his 
early life in his father’s business as a coachbuilder in 
Newcastle will please the social historian. The details of the 
cautious and hesitating foundation of the National Provincial 
Bank and other flourishing institutions will be interesting 
to those who study banking. Colonists will find a good deal 
of new matter relative to the early history of Australia and 
New Zealand, which English historians too would do well to 
look at. And, finally, the great army of religious households 
up and down the land will go to Mr. Hodder’s book for the 
record of a life spent from beginning to end in social 
service, under the guidance of a sincere and daily present 
religious feeling. This latter is, indeed, the characteristic 
which Mr. Hodder has made the key-note of his book. 
Quotations can give no idea of the effect of this constantly 
recurring note, and we can only recommend the thousands 
who liked the author's lives of Lord Shaftesbury and Samuel 
Morley to try him again in his record of George Fife Angas. 








The services in Norwich Cathedral are to be held in the 
nave during the restoration of the three great columns which, 
with the fourth lately repaired, support the tower. The 
restoration of the Ethelbert Gate is now complete. 


All the colliers in South Wales accepting the sliding scale 
have resumed work, but members of the National Federation 
are still not admitted by the employers, consequent upon their 
refusal individually to sign the contract-book with the sliding 
scale agreement. 


* George Fife Angas, Father and Founder of South Austraiia, By 
Edwin Hodder. (London - Hodder and Stoughton.) 








JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 


great Chemist, after years of scientific investigation and research, invented the now world-famed 


The 


LIEBIG ““COMPANY’S” EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





giving to the world in a compact form a delicious and invigorating product of pure beef, which is now 
regarded as indispensable not only in the sick-room but also in the kitchen. Acknowledged by all 
competent authorities to be invaluable for making 


THE FINEST, PUREST, & STRONGEST 
SEcr TEA. 


See Signature (as 
annexed), in Blue Ink 
across the 
Label on each Jar of the 


Genuine Extract. 











Keeps for any Length 


of Time, and is Cheaper 





and of Finer Flavour 


than any other Stock. 


PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable to Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 9, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





((HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW and POPULAR 
[DANCE MUSIC FOR WINTER SEASON, 


A BELLE ADOREE WALTZ, 
M UDLEY ROY. 


Played. > Mr. Liddell's Band. 


M4 BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
4 DUDLEY ROY. 
Played by Coote and Tinney’s Band. 


M4 BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
DUDLEY ROY. 
Played by Hungarian Band. 


Brea LOSS’S NEW WALTZ. 


PEARL OF THE OCEAN WALTZ. 


THE ILLUS 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 78.6d. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and medieval styles. Heraldic os al Engraving. 

JMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 


ULUS 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 





yr TIN s 
YULLETON’S GU IN EA | BOX of CRES TED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
rem or Address, No charge for engraving steel die. 
ignet rings, 18 carat,from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 28, 8d. ; ladies’ 3s. Wedding and invitation cards, 
Spesihions free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


[HE ARGoOSY “FOR JANUARY. 


vow Re: addy 


HENRY 

















SHLEY, a Serial Story, “by Mrs. 


4 WOOD, Author of “East Lynne,” commences in THE 
ARGOSY for JANUARY. Chap. [., L auretta Carnagie. Now 
Neady., Sixpence Monthly. 








Just Published 
PEARL OF THE OCEAN WALTZ. | 
The last new Waltz by this Popular Composer 
Vj ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 
On Tosti’s Song 
V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. P. 


layed at the State Ball. 


P. Bucalossi, 


VY ENETIAN SONG WALTZ.  P. Bucalossi. | 


Also as a Pianoforte Duet, | 


P. Bucalossi. 


V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 
Played hy Mr. Liddell’s Band, 
‘eh THE WING WALTZ. J. H. Wolton. | 
y the Composer of “ The Marchesa,” 


Q)*% THE WING WALTZ. J. H. Wolton. 
By the Composer of * Ver Luisant 


A COUNTRY RAMBLE 

4 P. BUCALOSSI. Just Published, 

A COUNTRY RAMBLE 

4 P. BUCALOSSI, 

A LA BONNE HEURE 

& G. WITTMANN. The Polka 
BONNE HEURE 


of the 
A LA 
4 By G. WITTMANN, 


Conductor of the Celebrated Band at the 


POLKA. 
POLKA, 


POLKA. 


Season. 


POLKA. 


Hippodrome, Paris. 


(THE NAUTCH GIRL LANCERS 
* BUCALOSSI., On Airs from Solomon's Opera 
T= , NAU TCH GIRL LANCERS, 
> BUCALOS Played Every where, 
each net, 
To be had of all Musicsellers, and of 


(CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St., W, 





(SHAPPELL and CO,S PIANOFORTES, 
STUDENTS’ PIANOS... - From 16Guineas, 
PLANINOS ° . 23 , 
YACHT PIANOS 25 = 
COTTAGE PIANOS ° . 40 re 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS » » , 
UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS .. » “ 
GRAND PIANOS . » . 
EOLIAN PIANOS .. oe 53 pas 
(Lou GHand WARREN'S American Organs 
/ with combined Pipes and Reeds, producing volume 
with purity oft *, having the character of the Diapason in 
the ordioary Pipe Organ New Styles and New Designs 
From 6 to 250 Guineas 


New Bond Street. 
CHALK FARM 


Cae PELL aad CO., 50, 


' BELMONT STREET 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, Iago 
HIGHEST AWAKD-THE DIPLOMA OF 


BBINSME AD PIANOS, 
_) OHN [3BINSME AD and QONS, 


PIANOPORTE MAKERS BY SPECIALAPPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, 
Lists Free, and of the Leading Musicsellers, 


led Isobe 


\ OORE AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES. 
4 164 to 9% Guineas 


HONOUR, 


American Organs 7 
Years’ Systen Carriage free L 
» Street, Within, E.¢ 


Cash or Three 
104 and 105, 
WIDE by SIDE in the new and spacious 
Show It + ETHONAS ORTEMANN and OO 27, Baker 
Street, Lond be seen and compared the GRAN Dand } 
c OT t 1GE P l RNOPOM TES « f Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and 
other makers of repute. For cash the prices are 
cases half what st isually c charged. _P acked free 
(Pf HE G RE AT SALE of PIANOS,— Collard 
Cottage Grand, £8 &s.; Walnut Cottage Piano, £13 10s, 
Bes rreeloty vod ic ottage, £15; Cramer Pian £20 108. ; Kirkman 





in many 


{ta £2 
THOMAS Ob ag On 'ZMANN and CO., 


[HE Gi G REAT “SALE of 
(London) Rosewood Cottage, £26'; Broadwood ( 
£27; Collard Grand, £28; Bord (Paris) Cottage, £20 
lron Frame Cottage, £33 108. ; Broadwood Cottage, £35 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


I Nats GREAT SALE of PIANOS.—Erard 

London) Cottage £%; Collard Cottage, £37; Erard 
(London) Grand, £40; Bord (Paris) Grand, £45; Oetzmann 
U pri elit 


ndon, W. 
Erard 
ottage 


Collard 


Baker Street, Lo 


PIANOS. 





Grand, £50; Broadwood Grand, £55; Hagspiel 

Grand, £63, 
vr HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.,, 27, Baker Street, London, W. 
([HE GREAT SALE of ORGANS.—Sterling 
Organ, 7 Stops, £12 12a. ; Smith Organ, Pipe Top,11 Stops, 
£16 16 Eate Organ, handsome Walnut Case, Il Stope 
£18 183; Sterling Organ, 13 Stops,£21, and a large stock of 


thers at all uriges. Descriptive Lists Free 
OreN HOM As ree and sent to any part. 
1OMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, 


All Pianos and 


Baker Street. 


PIANOS AND ORG: ANS.- T. DALMAINE 
and CO. Fifty per cent, discount, Ten years’ warranty. 
binay terins Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c, 
Ciass 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 
Class 1, 17 guineas. 
Clase 2, 20 guineas 


23 guineas, jc lass 6, 35 guineas, 
Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
Ainerican Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guiness 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one mouth, 
[ilustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
DO. (Established 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London, 








oy 
Bucalossi. | 


\ GUILTY SILENCE, 
4 Illustrated by M. L. Gow, commences in THE 
for JANUARY. Now Ready. 

TT HE ARGOSY FOR 


CONTENTS 


a Serial Story, 
ARGOSY 





JANUARY. 








TRATED 





| 


ASHI EY,a cont Story he Mrs. Henry Wood, A 
t'Ly ” Chap. I, Lauretta Carnagie. 

3 A DIARY OF "THE DAYS GONE BY. 

3% A GUILTY SILENCE, A Serial Story.—Cha I. Hugh 
Randolph at Home. Chap. Il. Charlotte's Birthday 
pt Ill. At TIrongate House. Chap. 1V. Miss Davenant. | 
y Y. Seen Through the Laurels. Illustrated by 

4. ENING YEAR. By Emma Rhodes j 

5 ITU 8 LAND—RECOLLECTIONS OF EGYPT. | 

) rles Wood, F.R.G.S. 
6. TH ENT AT MILFORD 
r A FE Ww HOURS at A BLIZZARD. By A. M. Trotter. 
A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. Now Ready 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Soy, 8, New Burlington Street, W- 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 











4 — 

THE AFTERMATH. By NOEL DENE. 2 vols 

THE WRONG THAT WAS DON BS ae 
LOBINSON, Author of “Grandmother « Mon J &e. 3dvola 

A WASTED LIFE AND MARR’D. “iy LADY 
oar TRU DE STOCK, Author of “ Linked Lives,” &c. 

THE IDES, OF MARCH. By o. M. ROBINS, Author 
of Tree of Knowledge.” 

THE : AMIE ER’S SECRET. By P 73 RO be FENDALL, 
Author of “ Spiders and Flies,” & 8 

FROM HARV ST TO HAY- TIME. By MABEL 
HART, Authe f “Two English Girls.” 2 vols, 

Hurst and BLackert, Limited, 


| Revised and Cx 


| T HREE 


thor of 
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HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 
in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 
and boarding-houses, 

C. THARLE, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hanid- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 

C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 


NEW NOVELS. 


' “NE AR NEIGHBOURS.” 





BY THE AUTHOR or . 


(PHE BARONESS. By F. M. PEARD. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETTS AND GARODS, 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By AUGUSTA A. 


VARTY-SMITH. In 3 vols., crown &vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 
EDWOOD JUSTICE. By ALBANY DE 
FONBLANQUE, In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


RicHARD BENTLEY and Soy, New Burli ngton Street. 





MRS. HU MPHRY W ARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
On JAN. 22 will be published, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 
(THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
Bist ae = HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ Robert 

a ; Situ, E_per, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


New Edition just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


([HE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. A Study 
in a Well-Known Story. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


wrrected by the Author. Withan Introductory 
M 





Note on Ferdinand Lasalle by sE NT SHORTER, and 
Photoyravure Portrait of the Author. 
“One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith's 
novels Speaker 
London; Warp, Lock, and Co., 


BOWDEN, 
Salisbury Square, E 


THE PALACE HOTEL, “HASTINGS. 


WHITE ROCK. 


WINTER SEASON 1 Ww Now. 





yas magnificent Hotel is the best situated in Hastings. 
Passenger Lift to each Floor. 
En Pension from £3 3s. per week. 


Light and Gas. 


Non-Residents, 5s., from 7 to 8. 


CAUTION—THIS HOTEL 


Lit by Electric 
Table d’Hote open to 





IS FULLY LICENSED. 
A. C. C. RAUHAUT, Manager. 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


MOST CENTRALLY SITUATE FOR 
ALL LONDON ATTRACTIONS. 


HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 








W.C. 





“SSILYVd SLVAIYd 
YO4 WOOY-ONILSANONVS 


500 Apartments, Public 


“8 and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 


Completely lit by Electricity. 


The Table d’Hote 


open 


Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


to Non- Residents. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.380 p.m., price 58. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
SPECIAL DINNERS, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and upwards. 


Served in either the Public or Private Rooms. 


Telegraphte Address: 








PRESERVING & BEAUTIFYING THE 


SAND) o> GELS 





turning grey, 


body's use, and, as a little goes a very 


ingredients, 


BOTTLES, 


decay originates, 
and sweetens the breath ; 


Zs. 9d. 


“VICTORIOLA, 


is the best preserver and beautifier of the hair of children 1 
eradicates scurf and dandruff, : 
long way, it 
also sold in a golden colour for fair-haired ladies and children ; it contains no lead or mineral 


3s. 


is a pure and scientifically prepared tooth powder, antacid, anti-parasitic, 
whitens and preserves the teeth, penetrates to the hidden flaws and crevices of the teeth where 
removes tartar, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
is free from acid or gritty ingredients. 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Articles. 


For Parties of 6, 8, 10, or more persons. 


LONDON.” 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


1d adults; prevents it falling off or 
best brilliantine for 


is most economical, for 


ind is also the 


really general use; is 


6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


and slightly alkaline ; it 


prevents and arrests decay, 


ladies’ and every- | 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
JRIG HTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road 
te turn Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 
Cheap First-C lass Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton. every Sunday 

From Victo at 10.45 a.m. ane 125 pm. . 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to 8 
Return Tickets, from London 14s., 
Pullman Cars run in London and 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Prine al 

On the Railways in the Northern : and Mi dland Di rtricts, 


Pp: ARIS. ROU TE. 
id NEWHAVEN, 


Improve 


Leadon to Paris (1,2, 
Victori ‘ 
London Bridge 







SHORTEST, CHEAPEST I 


DIE r “P F and 











3 Class) ; Paris to London (1, 2 








Paris ....- . ue 
| London Bridge arr. 


ICCOTIA.«--eee-  , 7M) 








Force ne Sec i Third Iss. 7 
Return, Fi 1 42s. 3d iss. Be 
Powerful 8 F s, with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 
Trai ns run alongs de Steamers at Ne whaven and Dieppe 
rp: 
FULL see Time 


proR PARTICU LARS 


Books and Handbills, 











and at the llowing Bran 
be obtaimec West-End General Offices, 28, Keeent Cireus 
Piceadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ind 
Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 
IL EASURE CRUISE TO SOUTH OF 
AIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. The ORIENT 





»wered Steanm-ship 


COMP "ANY 
NI power, from 


will Soe orate ir large fu i-y 
LUSITA A, 


ms register, dinn-horse 
London, 2B. for of Eight 
Cadiz, " *. Malaga, Nice, Syra ’ 
Beyrout (for Damascus), Jaffa (for Jerusalem) 
Cairo), Malta, Gibraltar, 

Passengers leaving London as late as Mareh 
travelling overland, overtake the steamer at Nic 

Deck oe 0 ®, smoke-rooms on deck and below, elects ¢ light- 
ells, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine. 





a Cruise 
Cyprus, 
Alexandria (for 


5 can, by 


ing, electric 
The CHIMBORAZO, 8347 tons register, will leave London 
on MARCH 30 fora Forty-four Days’ Cruise to Sicily, Greece, 


Constantinople, &c 


Managers—F, GREEN and © 0.,and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, 





and Co., Fenchurch Avenue, Londo n. For further particulars 
if above and later cruises, apply the latter firm at 45, Fen- 
or to West- i ay Br: nti Office, 16, Cockspur 

0 ndon. S.W. 





M oO N = E SC aRtezpekh & 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo 
one of the most quiet, charming, and 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 


adjacent to Monaco, 18 
interesting of spots on 


The Principality has a tropical vegetatic n, 
heat is always tempered by the sea- breeze: 8, 

The beach is covered with the softest sand 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


yet the summer 


the Hotelsare 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 


coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world agghe - compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or ts special 
fascinations and attractions—not only hy the favor weael mate 


but also by the facilities of every 


and by the inviting scenery, 
or for the restora- 


kind for relief in cases of illness or disease 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented hy travellers in ve ee short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy. a perpetual spri 


Monte Carlo is only thirty two h urs from Londonand forty 
minutes from Nice. 


OME. 
kept on Swiss principles ; lift 
Piazza di Spagna and Pincio The 
fashionable Family Pension in Rome 
English aristocracy. Bath on each 
newspapers. Terms moderate, 
N.B.—The staircase is heated 


KIRALFY’S 


‘ATIC PAGEANT 





—Pension Tellenbach (founded 1863) ; 
Due Macelli 66, close to 
most comfortable and 
Patronised hy the 
floor, smoking-room, 
f. SUTTER, Manager. 

in the w inter. 


SUPERB 


V ENICE. —IMRE 
at OLYMPIA, 


ind WONDROUS AU 
LONIX 

Rimes! ans ya ww ever yet 

country or age.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


TENICE: THE BRIDE OF 
A Grand Historic and Romantic Drama, 
Magnitude, Beauty, Interest, Originality, and 


KE NSINGTON, 


The most organised in any 


THE SEA. 
excelling in 
Dazzling 











Splendour anything ever before attempted or produced. 
Fourteen Hundred Performers, including many of Italy's 
Greatest Artistes, Most Graceful Danseuses, Sweetest Singers, 
The a a Music composed expressly by Signor ANGELO 
VENANZI. Thrilling Historical Episodes, Beautiful Dances 
by Battalions of Graceful and Refined Dansenuses. ost 
Le Venetian Striking and Original Musical 
E Aquatic ivals and Tournaments. Marvellous 
Scenes beyond all description. Presented in most Vivid 
Realism. 

\ ODERN VENICE—A Perfect and 
4 Beautiful Replica of the Living City as it stands 
to-day. Nota Panoramic Representat on, but a Solid Ci f 
of Venetian Life, Warmth, C 4 





enjoy the delightful sensation o 


ing 
a, while the ea 


and palace-lined Canals in a ge r will be 
charmed by the soft sounds of Mandoline and the swect 
Songs of the Screnaders. 

AT OLYMPIA.—TWICE DAILY. 


\Y , 
V ENICE 

DOORS OPEN at 12 and 6.— Doors open at 12 o'clock and 
6 o'clock for Promenade, Modern Venice, Picture Gallery, 
Concerts, &c. Grand Spectacle at 2.30 and &30, For 
further particulars see daily programme, price 2d., 
beautifully coloured cover. Persons are warned against buy- 
ing incorrect and unauthorised prc yrammes outside the 














building. Admission: Boxes (six sests), £1 lls, 6d., £2 2s 
and £3 ; Fauteuils, 5s. and 6s, ; Stalls, is.; Dress Circle. 3s. 
Ralcony Stalls Upper Circle, 2s.; C irele, ; Amphi- 
theatre, Is. No booked under 3s. Box-offic pen daily. 
All these prices ine lude admission to Modern Venice, with its 


Real Canals, Rialto, &c., the Art Gallery, Promenade, Gondola 
Concerts, and a Numbe red anc Reserved S 
§ mere ular Drama, VEN THE BRIDE OF 
Olympia is just outside Mo ecn Road Station, 
few minutes’ walk of West Kensington Station. 


Gix CABINET 





and withi h a 


PORTRAITS, 3s.; Three 
r 2s. Twelve C ate Portraits, 2s, 2d.; Six for 1s, 4d. 
E lant inch Enlargement, Three for 6s, Stamp size, 24 for 
1s. 6d., 100 for 38. 3d. Se nae arte or Cabinet and Postal Order, 
aud in about ten days you wil feceve Highly-Finished Copies, 
with Original.—FRANCIS and CO., 2 Creed Lane, Ludgate 


Hill, London (late 29, Ludgate Hull. Portraits taken daily. 
THE | 

HOTEL BELCRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, 8.W 


(Reside ential) 
This new eight-storeyed stone edific eis a‘ 





‘Family Suite” 





Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at the Belgravian 
and quiet end of Victoria Street. s South and West 
Aspects, warmed staircases, American elevator, electric light 
certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern 
appliance. Its special feature (which dist nguishes it from 


other Loudon hotels) is its unmatched Family Suites of few 
or many rooms inclosed as flats,each with its own dressing- 
fitted with porcelain baths, &c British 








room, bath-room, 
servants only. High-class cuisine and exquisite table ap nt- 
ments. Rooms secured by telegraph. Address “ Belgravian, 


London,” or Telephone No. 3083. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
, 22s. per satan teria a ls.(14stamps.) 


63., 208 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
eo much into public favour on account of its 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 


Sole Consignee—W. DOYLB, 85, Crutehedfriars, London, K.C, 
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MISS GORDON cu ‘MMING IN CEYLON. 
The title, 7wo Happy Years in Ceylon (W. Blackwood and 
Sons), is an inviting signal to the reader, who is also prepared 
to enjoy another book of attractive travels by Miss Gordon 
Cumming. It relates the delightful experiences which pro- 
longed her stay in “the Isle of Palms.” or “the Island of 
Gems,” the nearest approach to an earthly paradise she has 
visited in her many wanderings around the globe. Besides 
descriptions of the rich tropical scenery, it contains much 
instructive matter on the races of people, their customs and 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


63,000,000 1b. Another source of great benefit to the island 
recalls to mind a topic of archzological interest. In former 
times Ceylon was fertile, rich, and populous. ‘These conditions 
were the result of a plentiful water supply for irrigation ; 
it was accomplished by the construction of tanks, large 
artificial lakes. One in the north, at Padivil, has an area 
of fifteen miles; the dam is eleven miles long, 200 ft. 
wide at the bottom, and 70 ft. high in some _ places ; 
it is faced with steps of squared stone, some of which are 
12 fr. long. ‘The Kala-wewa, near Anaradhapura, is the second 
largest tank in Ceylon, being thirty-two miles in circumference, 
and the embankment is six miles long. ‘There are numerous 


NEWS 


JAN. 16, 1892 


Ruanwelli Dagoba, dates from 161 R.c, Since the Kala wewn, or 
Great ‘Tank, has been restored, the peopic are coming back; to 
Anaradhapura, which may possibly again become & great 
city. ‘The authoress visited the celebrated shrine on the 
summit of Adam's Peak, and measured the well-known font- 
print, the “Sri-pada,” so large that she could lie down in ir, 
The Sri-pada is, according to the Buddhists, Buddha's foot- 
print ; but Mohammedan tradition says it is the mark of Adam’p 
foot when he stepped down from Paradise. Buddha's tooth. 
at Kandy, chanced to be exhibited when Miss Gordon Cumming 
was at that place ; a full account of it is heregiven. We may 
note that an illustration of the tooth, by our Artist, Mr. W 
Simpson, was given inthe J//ustrated London News at the time 


tanks in every part of the island, and it was by these thata 
large food supply was produced in former times. ‘Tamil inva- 
sions and other causes led to the neglect of these tanks, and 
most of the island became jungle, w hile elephants, tigers, and 
other wild animals succeeded the human population. Some 
years ago the Government began to repair these old works, 
and a great deal has been done already with most snecess- 
ful results. Jungle is being converted again into fields 
of rice, food of all kinds is becoming plentiful, and human 
beings are taking the place of beasts. ‘The means which 
accomplish this at the same time have sanitary influence, by 
removing swamps and the marshy growth of the jungles. It 
is evident that there is a great future in store for Ceylon, and 
it will become in reality “one of the brightest gems in the 
British Crown.’ Miss Gordon Cumming, of visited 
Anaradhapura, which was the capital of Ceylon for a thousand 
years. For centuries it has been deserted, luxuriant vegetation, 
with from six to fifteen feet of earth, has covered the whole 
city, and sixteen square miles of ruins are covered with soil 
and jungle. Among these ruins still stand half-a-dozen dagobas, 
which are Buddhist monuments or temples ; one of these, the 


religion the archeology and history of the island from the 
time when the * Mahawansa” was written down to the reigns of 
“ King Coffee” and “ King Tea.” The rule of the coffee-planting 
interest became at last disastrous: in its early years success 
attended this industry ; ultimately orange-coloured spots were 
discovered on some of the plants. This proved to be a fangus— 
the Hemilera rastatrie—which spread rapidly, and all theefforts 
of the planters failed to stop its progress. It utterly destroyed 
the cultivation, and ruined most of those connected with it. 
One coffee estate, for which £15,000 had been paid, only 
realised £440. Those who were able to hold on tried tea, and 
this has brought another era of prosperity, which seems 
likely to continue. ‘he climate of Ceylon appears pecu- 
liarly well adapted for the tea plant; Ceylon tea has 
already taken a foremost place in the market. Some 
kinds realise very high prices. Miss Gordon Cumming 
stutes that boxes of tea from particular estates have 
brought £25, £30, and even £35 per lb. The quantity exported 
is also surprising : in 1873, 23 lb. only was exported ; in 1890 
it was 40,000,000 lb., and 1891 was expected to produce 


of the Prince of Wales's visit to India. This book. in two 
volumes, is adorned with plates, from drawings by Miso 
Gordon Cumming. 


Under the*name of * The Japan Society,” a society is in 
course of formation for the encouragement of the study of 
Japanese art, science, and industries ; of the commerce anid 
finance, the social life, the literature, the language, history. 
and folk-lore of the Japanese. Among those who have joined 
the organising council are Lord de Saumarez, Ernest Satow, 
Professor W. Anderson, Professor Church ; Messrs. Piggott, 
Gowland, F. A. Satow, East, Okoshi, Gilbertson, Bowes, A. R. 
Brown, Ernest Hart, M. Huish ; and Messrs, Diosy and Goh, 
honorary secretaries. It is intended that the society shall 
hold periodical meetings for the reading of papers and for 
discussion, shall create a library and arrange temporary loan 
exhibitions, and otherwise promote the objects expressed in 
the title of the society. Persons interested in Japan may 
obtain particulars from the honorary secretaries at the 
Japanese Consulates in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
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[) ®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of SIXPENCE the BOX of FOUR 
I a ely 


aa THE CELEBRATED 
Lowuvis” vVELVETEEN 


TO 
WALLIS & CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


PRICE, £6 6s. 
Werght * Size, 14 7 by 2hin 
The oaly Portable aad Complete Machine extant. 


its imphicity. 
this Ma 


Unique in 


LIMITED 
IETROPOLITAN 


HINDE'S, 
wien 4 
ORKS BIRMINGHAM, 


THOS. 


COLEMAN’ S RUA TESe 


GHIRTS — FORD'S EUREKA Or LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALY WINE, 
ae Medical Men as the FINEST TONIC in the Bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Sold by all 
. Druggists and Wine Merchants, and Wholesale by COLEMAN and CO., Ltd., Norwich and London. 
[DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD and CO, Makers save int ae . cma eae eS 
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any other Type-Writer in the world = 
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is recommended by Thousands of 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


¥y softening 
ALL 


world. 





Very Successful 
a Mortimer, Every Even 
M res Core n Fs 
epbe os, THROUGH THE FIRE 
rios Box-ofice « T Five. Doors open § 
oo Teething, b 
will allay 


Greatly facilits 
gums, reducing all inflammation ; 
PAIN and spasmodic action 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, 


ites the process of 


he 


regs * ; : the 


FG ivies.- The only FLANNEL SHIRTS CHOCOLAT - -MENIER Fis te 
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oh on e Write tothe “ Seer Surw: oe ‘ eminent Skin De Post free, Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
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J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
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Recommended by 2839 Newspapers 


THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. 


A superior £ J’ Pen capable of writing 100 to 200 word 
with one dip of ink. 





THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 


For Fin: Writing. 





mivin CAMERON 


~wmm (COMI COMMERCIAL PEN 





*A luxury for the million.’—Somerset Gazette. 





a 
s* |THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 


Instead of a Quill, 
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Fy ) | MACNIVENSCAMERON 
4) EDINBURCHK 





‘ The fastest pen we have ever used.’—Sportsman. | 





6d and 1s per Box at all Stationers. 
Sample Box of all the kinds 1/1 by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, | 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. | 
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KERVAL, CHEVIOT, SHETLAND 
CARPETS, 


ALL SIZES. 


Wholesale Prices. 


QUOTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. 





70: 








ki Illustrated Catalogue Pest Free. 


Naa al alts 


TRELOAR a SOn Ss, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.cC. 





ITCHING. 
ITCHING. 
ITCHING. 
ITCHING. 





6¢ @® *? BURNING. 
BURNING. 

ing la BURNING. 
BURNING. 


FOR iITCHInNG, SEIN ROUGHNESS, Sc. 


The British Medical Journal reports : 


‘An emollient cold cream of much convenience in many minor skin 


ailments where a soothing protective is required.” 


The 
The Bab y reports : 


Lancet reports : 


‘For aene 


frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. 


VINOLIA SOAP—Premier, 4d.; Medical, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


VINOLIA CREAM, 1s. 94d. 


“An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, eruptions, &c.” 
spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly an efficacious 


remedy, 
It relieves itching at once.” 


VINOLIA POWDER (for the Toilet, Nursery, &c.), 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box, in Pink, White, and Cream. 


BLONDEAU ET CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. AMERICAN Depot: 73 & 75, WATTS STREET, NEW YORK. 





INDIGESTION. 


You need not diet. You need not suffer. You need not dose yourself with 
nauseous drugs, pills, or tonics. Pepsalia is a certain preventive and speedy 
remedy in form but a Table Condiment, 
which are most effectual and totally harmless. <A pleasant, appetising, and agreeable 
for table salt, and, used regularly as such, permeates every particle of 
and ensures Perfect and Complete digestion. 


TAKEN WITH EACH MEAL. 


It is not a medicine with digestives 


substitute 
food taken, 


ONE SALTSPOONFUL TO BE 


The “' British Medical Journal” says :—"' We have proved its efficacy.” 


BEWARE OF ALL OTHERS. PEPSALIA ALONE IS GENUINE. 


In Bottles, 1s., Zs., and 5s. each, from Chemists, or 


G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


‘PEPSALIA.” 


TRY IT IN YouR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (15°00) AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath 
Invaluable for Toilet purposes, 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths, 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 














> NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS. "London Medical Record. 


This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be trie l wherever other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Rood. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 

required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 

Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 
accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s,, 2s., 5s., and 10s, Sold everywhere. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lto. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, 


free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, » fe ct for time, bea auty, and work. 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 





£25, ,—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- GILVER 4 WATCHES, from £2. 


LESS 4-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 





WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in OLD WATCHES, from £5. 
~~ 2 one. AL pity Rh. ver = se, with Monogram G Illustrated Cat shearer s post free. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65, Cheapside, London, 
= —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5, LEVER WATCH, A fine plate English 
Arms aad Inscription emblazoned to order, Keyless Lever, jewellec d, chronometer balance, crystal eluss, 
rhe ¢ HEAPE ST WAT E VER eke CED. Air,damp,and 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells dusttight, GOLD CHAINS and JE ee 
In oak or mahogany, With bracket and shield, Three 
Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.Cc. 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths, 








96 
THE MOST FASHIONABLE 


PERFUMES 


Distilled from Fresh Flowers 





BY 
J. Ciraup Fics, 
GRASSE, 


VENICE, AND OLYMPIA. 


Violettes de Grasse, 5 -, 
26. 

Violettes de Nice, 
46, 3-. 

Vanda, 46, 26. 

Australian Bouquet, 36, 
26. 

Violettes d'Italie, 5 -.3 6 

6 


6 -, 





26. 
White Lilac, 36, 26. 
Lys du Japon, 36, 26. 
Bouquet Fleurs de Grasse, 
6-, 46,3 
Sachets of Artistic Design and Delicious 
Fragrance, from 6d. each. 
ae 


H.M. Queen Victoria, when 

in Grasse, pronounced the 

Perfumes of M. Giraud to 
be “ Exquisite.” 


Of a leading Chemis and ‘fumers, or the 


Ame 


BARCLAY & SONS, oe 95, Farringdon Street. 


UMBRELLAS. 


ft €0X &e> 
LIMITED* 


aden 





S.FOX &ICOLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 3, 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES, 


TRADE MARKS 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames decided 
improvements (protected by Letters 
Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all their 
frames, and are thus able to provide 
exceptional quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


DAVY’S 
DIAMOND CEMENT 





MARKER, 


i 


WONRN’T TIP THE 
it for tipping Billiard C irivallec 

hardest, toughest, and most enduring 
ever discovered for mending 


b 


cement 


PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &c. 

1s. OF ALL CHEMISTS, 

Post Free, 12. 2d. Makers 

BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 ready end of January 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. a 


from 


Or 


Price from 15 guineas: 
with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


sus Gun 


or 


wherever 
¥ 
‘PO 
stisf 


“0s. with Bar Locks, ng ine nme 
1s new; Altering Locks to Re nd, 12 
G. E. LEWIS, sinstscaxe zt. 
. - » BIRMINGHAM. Est 
‘Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.”’ 
T° | 
ef 


: 


L ADIES — For Morning Sickness | 
nh “lias DUNN'S FRUIT SALINE. Pleasant 
mit imparts fres shness and vigour. 
is. od. 


per Bott 


Lox DOS Printed and P 


CLARKE’S 


t the Office, 


2 a LAS 
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ES PEJONGH 


“Giectsioccomn ot 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 





LL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


FOURTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 
White or 2 5 s. 


French Grey, 
A most graceful long - waisted 
Corset, 
“Among the 





SWANBI 





| 
| 
| 


% 
LIGHT-BROWN Esolianane 


Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT . MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. PROSSER JAMES, Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 


| : 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, | Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“Dr. DE JoNGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active | “The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence | the most easily retained by the stomach is Dr. DE 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, | JonGu’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed | 
but in a great number of cases to w hich the Profession is | it in cases of Pulmons ary Consumption, with very beneficial 
extending its use. results.” 
JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 
Late Staff-Surge Army, India, Senior Surgeon Central London Throat Hospital. 
“The value rn i se in all debilitated states “The action of Dr De Joneu’s Oil has proved, in 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. | my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
Dr. DE JONGR’s Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable s of weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
and valuable remedy. dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation,” 


*‘Swanbill’ we find 
corsets that will make the best o 
every natural charm.”—The Queen, 


A selection of Corsets sent for 
fitting on receipt of trade refer- 
ence or depusit. 

Key to Swanhill Corsets, illus- 
iriting, by twelve types of figure, 
the latest fashion, sent post free, 

Cheques crossed London and 

Ww estminater Bank 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Warehouse, 
SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


en CP Hanburys’ 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at Gd., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 


CHAPPED HANDS 
MARRIS'S ALMOND TABLET 


Over 20 REMOVES ALL KED- 
NESS AND ROUGH- 
\ NESS, RENDERING 
THE HANDS WHITE, 
SMOOTH, AND 
DELICATE. 

















174, 





Cast 





2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
and ©0., _ Limited, 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


atte substitute inferior kinds, 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 
Sole Consigness -ANSAR, HARFORD, 
CAUTION.—Resist me nary ecommend 01 


IMPROVED PANNIKIN 


(REGISTERED) 


For use with CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMPS. 


m} 











WHol 
QW i DE 
Berners Street, W., 
and City Road, E.C., 
London 


} 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


co OC OO A 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
*“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
organs 


to those who digestive 


m, M.D, 


“It is especial se 


are weak. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B‘ de Strasbourg 


ED. PINAUD Sr rinua, son 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 

ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 

ED.PINAUD'S 1XORA SOAP 


lesale . HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berne Oxf eet), Londo 


adapted 
es A. Ca 





SAM“ CLARK 
sitar Sti 
F000 WARMLR 





erfumers. 





* Street rd Str 





CO.. Regent House 
NOW y Pit on it I {DING 
3! 


ALLISON and 
© ANNUAL W NTER SALE, 
Red nsin a Depart C 
+) ' 


s irah Silke 
f lation 


he new so much Vv 
aa. especially che 
at 208, 6d 
i 
Silk-line 
t 52s iwoyne » j 
Bal and E ening 
Sh 
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° ALLISON an 0 


la Fane G 
( REGENT HOt 
2, Rewent Street 7, Arayll Street, W 


HALL-MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
engraved or pin ther ered case 


Drawing 4} size, 


-JEWSBURY & BROWN’ S 


ORIG ~ AND ONLY GENUINE 

















| 


LAMPS COMPLETE, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 6s., and 7s. 6d. 


ink without scum or grease passing through the 
objectionable with all other Pannikins. 

ind can be ——— ed separately. 
the re d number (Registered 91,241) 


inwe 
& Bao ws 
v 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or dr 

and prevents Ly» ling when poured into a Feeding Bottle, so 
These Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid ” Nurse 
N.B.— Ask for Clarke's Pannikin, 111 see ‘hat 
is on the Pannikin, Trade Mark, “ Pyramid. 


Clarke's Patent PYRAMID” Wight Lights are the only Lights suitable for 


KO DAK 


Hand Camera especially designed for 
Amat It is the most compact instrament 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 


spo m1 
ry Lamps 


his name yi 


and 


and 
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eurs, 


PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 


Tooth ~ 
/RUPTUREN 


SIxTy 
Pk =. Paste 
(HE — A.) 
As suf Severs fro om os danger« fone 
NEW APPLIANCES 
GIVE.IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


and exar patients, free of charge, at the 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W, 


(Corner af Ra thhone Place,) 





ILLUSTRATED ( ATALOGUE FREE. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


1145, Oxford Street, London, W. Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. 








198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1892, 





